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THE CANAL RING AND ITS 
TOOLS. 


HE Canal Ring will try to make one an- 

swer to the terrible exposures of the 
investigating commission which it supposes 
will have great weight with “sensible and 
practical” men, who do not try to put too 
fine a point upon public yirtue. “If the 
State has had the worst of the bargain in 
contracts,” is the plea of the Ring and its 
friends, “it is because its officers have not 
been sharp enough. The contractors have 
only done what inost men do in every trans- 
action. Bargains are always diamond cut 
diamond, and DENISON, BELDEN, LORD, and 
Company have made their contracts as fa- 
vorable to themselves as the other side 
would allow. Their morality and conduct 
have been quite as respectable as that of 
the great mass of traders of every kind in 
the city of New York.” The purpose of this 
kind of defense is to throw the chief guilt 
upon the State officers, and to make it 
appear that they were weak or dishonest 
agents, overborne by clever and sharp bus- 
iness men, who had merely a close eye to 
their own advantage. ‘Caveat emptor. Let 
the A tebe beware. If the State confides 
her interests to weak division engineers and 
other incompetent or pliable officers, let it 
not be surprised that it gets the worst of 
the bargain.” 

The scope of this plea is evident. It is 
that the canal contractors are as honest as 
other people when making bargains, and 
that, after all, the State, through its officers, 
is to blame. Of the guilty complicity of 
many of these officers in the thefts of the 
contractors there seems to be no doubt. 
Their own evidence leaves no question. 
Even the ex-Lieutenant Governor, Mr. 
BEACH, and the State Engineer, Mr. Ricn- 
MOND, confess a degree of official negligence 
which serves the purpose of knaves as well 
as active co-operation. The State has un- 
questionably been wronged both by corrupt 
and by careless agents, and if the authorities 
do their duty they will proceed against them 
as well as against the contractors. But 
when the commission say in their first re- 
port that they find the contractors to be the 
only permanent political power in the State, 
what do they mean? They mean what has 
been long obscurely known, that the Ring 
has always, and often successfully, sought to 
control the nominations of both parties, so 
as to secure a Canal Board that it could 
manage. And in all places, whether filled 
by election or appointment, the same omni- 
present, unscrupulous influence has secured, 
wherever it could, agents who were depend- 
ent upon the Ring. “Its investments in 
men of all sorts along the canals were won- 
derful.” 

The testimony upon this subject of Mr. 
JOHN KELLY, the chief of Tammany Hall, is 
very interesting. A year ago he explained 
in an interview the secret of the hostility 
of the Canal Ring to the nomination of Mr. 
TILDEN, and its advocacy of that of Chief 
Justice CuurcH, of the Court of Appeals. 
When Mr. KELLY was asked what interest 
“these men”—the Canal Ring—had in Judge 
CHURCH, he answered : . 

“The same interest that they have in Judge Auten. 
These men are known to belong to what is called the 
Canal Ring....If what is said about them be true, it 
has been their policy to get control of a majority of 
the Canal Board for the purpose of enabling them to 
get hold of the contracts given out on the canals.... 
These have been always very friendly to Judge Cuvron. 
They have added what power and strength they have 
had in this and other localities to the advancement of 
the interests of that gentleman. They have been of 
great assistance to him politically. The same interest, 
too, has sustained Judge Auten. I don’t think it is 
generally known that Judge Cuvzou and Judge ALLEN 
are cousins.” 


This is the evidence of a man thoroughly 


familiar with the secret politics of his party, 


| and it shows that the Canal Ring of con- 
tractors has hesitated at nothing that could 
secure its advantage. Not only has it con- 
trolled every .mule-driver upon the canals, 
but it has sought to lay its spell upon the 
highest court of the State. It is the knowl- 
edge of this fact which has caused certain 
canal decisions of the Court of Appeals to be 
regarded with such curious attention; and 
it was doubtless the same knowledge which 
induced Governor TILDEN to say in his Buf- 
falo speech that the efficacy of the new laws 
to punish the frauds of public agents and of- 
ficers, “if faithfully administered by the courts,” 
would soon be seen. 

While the Canal Ring has thus had hopes 
of the judiciary, it has sometimes, according 
to the same excellent witness upon this sub- 
ject, actually mastered the Executive. The 
last Democratic Governor of the State was 
JOHN T. HOFFMAN, known as “TWEED’S 
Governor,” and of him Mr. JOHN KELLY 
says: “I am informed that Governor Horr- 
MAN usually made his appointments to of- 
fice on the recommendation of the defunct 
Tammany Ring, at the solicitation of what 
is known as the Canal Ring.” It is plain 
that the commission were justified in speak- 
ing of the Ring as a permanent political 
power. It will not, of course, yield without 
a struggle. Even if it foresees sure defeat, 
it will seek to secure revenge. For that 
purpose it may attempt some kind of alli- 
ance with the Republican party in the ap- 
proaching election, upon the secret under- 

standing of “ moderate” measures of reform. 

But the least suspicion of favor to such a 
project upon the part of the Republicans 
would justly doom the party to signal and 
ignominious defeat. The Canal Ring, like 
the TWEED Ring, like all organized and 
powerful bodies of public robbers, is the 
common enemy. It is the duty of all good 
citizens of the State to wage the war against 
it unsparingly to success, as it was their 
duty in 1871 to defeat and pursue to punish- 
ment TWEED and his gang. In their State 
nomigations on the 8th of September, there- 
fore, the Republicans must select men who 
are not only passively but actively friendly 
to reform, and who are untainted with the 
least suspicion of complicity with the Ring. 
A Legislature of the same kind is indis- 
pensable. To secure this it is not necessary 
to support Democrats, for they are not nec- 
essarily men of that kind; but it is essen- 
tial to support honest and intelligent men. 
And if in any district a Republican of that 
kind is not nominated and a Democrat is, 
then in that district all honest men of all 
parties will support the Democrat. If that 
is the spirit of the Republican party of New 
York, as shown in its Convention, and in the 
election districts, it will justify its claim 
to control the State administration. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


WE observe that several Democratic lead- 
ers and newspapers deprecate the dragging 
of religion into politics, by which they mean 
that they disapprove the Republican dec- 
larations against sectarian division of the 
school money. The Democratic managers 
wish that the Roman Catholic vote should 
be Democratic. They know that the price 
is concession to the Roman Catholic de- 
mands; and as it is an unsavory bargain, 
they naturally do not wish public attention 
called to the fact and terms of payment. It 
is an old trick for the pickpocket to raise the 
cry of Stop thief. If political conventions 
take notice of assaults upon the public- 
school system, it is because such assaults 
are made; and if the attacking party re- 
grets that there should be any trouble, it is 
because it is discovered. It may be con- 
soled by the assurance that the trouble will 
be constantly watched and exposed until it 
is settled. Itis not four centuries since the 
Church of Rome underteok to control and 
regulate the politics of all Christendom, and 
to-day, wherever it is strong enough to make 
political trouble, it does not failtodoit. It 
is the fundamental principle of Rome that 
it ought to direct every relation and man- 
age every institution in human society, in 
virtue of being the immediate representa- 
tive of Heaven upon earth. And as this is 
a claim which is contemptuously rejected 
by the enlightened common-sense of Chris- 
tendom, what is called religion—that is, 
the intrigues of priestcraft—will be always 
“dragged into politics” wherever the eccle- 
siastical power sees a good opening. 

How this has been done in the State of 
Connecticut we recently showed. In New 
York we are familiar with the effort. Its 
latest exhibition here was the proposition 
to support the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools with the public money ; and in Ohio 
the proceedings in regard to the GEGHAN 

_ bill illustrate not only the spirit and polit- 
ical purpose of the Roman Church, but the 
means by which it seeks to accomplish that 
purpose. For in every case the blow at the 


American principle of the separation of 


church and state is struck by the hand of 
the Democratic party. The story of the 
GEGHAN bill is very simple, but it is very 
instructive. Last winter Mr. GEGHAN, a 
Democrat and a Roman Catholic, introduced 
a bill into the Ohio Legislature providing 
that every inmate of a jail or other public 
institution should have such religious at- 
tendance as he desired, and that “ ample and 
equal facilities” for religious ministrations 
should be furnished to all. The bill was 
taken into the Democratic caucus, and as 
there was some delay, Mr. GEGHAN wrote a 
letter to the Enquirer, stating that it was 
“‘a Catholic measure,” affecting “ Catholics 
solely,” because there was an unjust discrim- 
ination in such institutions against Roman 
Catholic clergymen. But no such obnoxious 
discrimination can be found in the laws of 
Ohio. In urging his claim Mr. GEGHAN de- 
clared that the Roman Catholics had “a 
prior claim upon the Democratic party,” be- 
cause two-thirds of it was composed of Ro- 
man Catholics, and if the Legislative major- 
ity hesitated, they should hear from their 
constituents. Mr. GEGHAN’s letter not be- 
ing sufficiently persuasive, the Catholic Tel- 
egraph, the organ of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop PURCELL, opened a heavy fire 
upon the Democratic leaders, openly telling 
them that it would not be safe for them “to 
ignore or despise” the fifty thousand Catho- 
lic voters of Ohio, and informing them, with 
supreme arrogance, that the Democratic 
party “is now upon its trial: Mr. GEGHAN’s 
bill will test the sincerity of its profession.” 
The Roman Catholic clergy appeared in the 
lobby of the Legislature to sustain the meas- 
ure; and the Democratic leaders yielded, 
and under the most resolute and public ec- 
clesiastical coercion they passed the bill. 
Thus, under Democratic auspices, the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose political interfer- 
ence is rejected even by Austria, has dic- 
tated a law of Ohio. The Telegraph deigned 
to express its approval, and immediately 
said that “the unbroken, solid vote of the 
Catholic citizens of the State will be given 
to the Democracy at the fall election.” 

The Democratic party in Ohio consents 
to be the tool of ecclesiastical politics. It 
passed the GEGHAN bill under the crack of 
the Roman Catholie whip. Is it unreason- 
able to conclude that it will pursue a simi- 
lar course in regard to any “grievance” that 
the Roman political managers may plead? 
Confessedly their great “ grievance” is that 
the school money is not divided. Schools 
which are not Roman they denounce as 
Protestant or godless, and insist that it is 
religious persecution to tax them for their 
support. They might as well argue that 
the American navy is godless because it is 
not ofticered and managed by Roman priests, 
and that it is a gross injustice to tax Ro- 
man Catholics to support the expense of 
secular frigates. The state, as such, the 
government, has nothing to do with plig- 
ion. The Roman demand is that it shall 
have; that either the state shall support 


Pno schools, or that the money raised by the 


school tax shall be divided among the sects. 
This is a demand either that the state shall 
not educate its children, or that it shall fos- 
ter religious hatred, which is state suicide. 
The only possible danger of this calamity 
lies in Democratic subservience to Roman 
Catholic sectarian aggressions. 


THE GEORGIA “NEGRO PLOT.” 


THE character of the colored race in this 
country is so well established as gentle, 
inoffensive, and much-enduring, that the 
report of a frightful and bloody plot of uni- 
versal extermination of the whites in the 
Southern States does not seriously startle 
the public mind. Indeed, it is no longer 
politically profitable even for the bitterest 
opponents, of emancipation and the most 
positive advocates of negro inferiority to 
cite every instance of outbreak or trouble 
as final proof of the frightful lapse toward 
barbarism due to enfranchisement. The 
negroes have not only been more inhuman- 
ly degraded and oppressed, they have been 
also more contemptuously mistrusted, than 
any class orrace. Yet their history in this 
country is not such as should cause them 
any shame—whatever it may cause the 
whites—and day by day they are justifying 
the faith and hope of the few who have 
sought to do them justice, not from political 
but from moral reasons. While they were 
slaves, more wretched than any slaves save 
those of Dahomey, victims of a slavery more 
monstrous than any other, because main- 
tained by a nation of such enormous pre- 
tension as the American, they were docile 
and hdrmless. When there were rumors and 
apprehensions of insurrection, the ghastly 
terrors were not in the fact, but in the con- 
sciences of the master class. They knew, 
with JEFFERSON, that God has no attribute 
that could take sides with the slave-holder, 
and hence the unspeakable dread when they 
thought that their victims were about to set- 


tle the long-accumulated arrears of venge- 
ance. But there was never any serious 
insurrection; and even had JoHN Brown 
succeeded in establishing himself in the 
Southern mountains, the slaves would not 
have gathered to his camp. 

The late report of the Georgia insurrec- 
tion was read with universal incredulity. 
No paper—not even those which ten years 
ago represented the massacre of the blacks 
at New Orleans as a negro riot—cared to 
parade head-lines of horror. There was 
general distrust that it was probably a po- 
litical trick, and a profound conviction that 
if there was any foundation whatever for 
the rumor, the story as told was a gross ex- 
aggeration. There was also a very disagree- 
able feeling that, as such rumors and real or 
affected panics have always been improved 
by the whites for wholesale slaughter of the 
negroes, there might be similar consequences 
now. The Governor authorized the use of 
the local militia only. Mr. RIvERs, a South 
Carolina colored politician, was mentioned 
in a newspaper as a leader in the conspiracy. 
But he wrote instantly to the paper that pub- 
lished the slander, conclusively denying ev- 
ery statement, and saying what many white 
men in his section will do well to ponder: 
“]T desire to set myself aright as a man and 
law-abiding citizen—that no encouragement 
of violence has ever been advised by me, and 
that all people, white or black, must obey 
the law of the land.” The truth seems to 
be that under an old law an educational 
poll-tax is levied in Georgia, and that the 
vote of any man who has not paid all his 
taxes may be successfully challenged. This 
payment the negroes in certain counties 
have very generally neglected until the ar- 
rears of the tax, with the interest, have 
reached a sum so large for them that they 
are virtually disfranchised, and consequent- 
ly in many parts of the State the minority 
governs. It was with some vague idea of 
remedying this evil that a queer call for a 
convention was issued; and some kind of 
scrawl, purporting to be a call, by order of 
RIVERS, to a general massacre of the whites, 
was said to have been found. Out of this 
grew the whole.story, It was a causeless 
fright. But it has had the good effect of 
showing that now that the negroes are free, 
every rumor of their rising does not throw 
the white population into a murderous panic. 
And this incident is but another illustration 
of the truth that nothing in the character 
or history of the colored race in this coun- 
try, as they have been heretofore known, 
justifies the suspicion of conspiracy for mas- 
sacre or mischief, of the least disposition to 
retort in kind for the fearful wrongs of slav- 
ery and the Ku-Klux. 


REPUBLICAN REFORM IN NEW 
YORK. 


THE call for the Democratic State Con- 
vention in New York includes all who wish 
to co-operate “in sustaining and carrying 
forward to a complete success the measures 
of administrative reform in relation to the 
public works, in,exposing and punishing 
fraud, and driving out of public life corrupt 
men, to the end that the burdens of taxa- 
tion may be reduced, and that correct prin- 
ciples of government may be incorporated 
in laws enacted by honest legislators.” In 
other words, it invites all voters who desire 
good government to send delegates to the 
Democratic Convention. But a week earlier 
the Republican committee had invited the 
same people in express terms, “all who 
unite with them in desiring good govern- 
ment,” to do the same thing. Those who 
are conscious of that desire must choose 
under which kjng to enroll themselves. 
But the Democratic call says something 
else. It invites all electors of the State 
who desire to @-operate “ in the great work 
of the restoration of pure and economical 
government” in the State. That is a dec- 
laration that the late administration of 
Governor DIx and of the Republicans was 
not pure and economical. Upon that point 
a recent statément of the Comptroller to the 
Albany Evening Journal deserves the careful 
attention of every voter who thinks that 
reform and pure government began with 
Governor TILDEN. 

The State finances came under Repub- 
lican control on the Ist of January, 172. 
The amount of the Bounty Debt on that 
day, when the TWEED-HoOFFMAN Democ- 
racy went out, was $21,144,000. To meet 
this there should have been in the Sink- 
ing Fund about $5,000,000. But the Demo- 
cratic administration had diverted about 
$4,000,000 of this sum, and there was, there- 
fore, a deficit of that amount. The amount 
of securities in the Sinking Fund was only 
$823,244 09, and the balance of the debt was 
consequently $20,260,755 91. This was the 
actual amount unprovided for on the Ist of 
January, 1872. The Republican adminis- 
tration bought in and absolutely canceled 
$6,051,500 of the Bounty Debt bonds, and 
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‘made good the Sinking Fund, so that on the 
6th of August, 1875, the balance of the debt 
above securities was but $6,207,055 91, show- 
ing a reduction of this debt since January 1, 
1872, of $14,053,700. To meet the balance 
mentioned, there are uninvested amounts in 
the Treasury, the proceeds of tax not yet 
collected, interest upon the Sinking Fund 
investments, and premium on the Sinking 
Fund securities. These leave the balance of 
the payment unprovided for only $605,587 16, 
which will require a tax for the next fiscal 
year of only one-fourth or one-third of a 
mill, which will entirely relieve the State 
of all general indebtedness. And the tax 
for next year, owing to the results of Re- 
publican administration, may be reduced 
nearly one-half. 

When, therefore, the party which elected 
the TWEED-HOFFMAN administration, Mr. 
TILDEN being then chairman of its State 
Committee, invite the voters to join with 
it in “the great work of the restoration of a 
pure and economical government,” the vot- 
ers, When they are informed of these facts, 
will naturally smile. Ex-Governor Drx and 
Governor TILDEN are both scholarly men. 
As the former read the speeches of the lat- 
ter upon his late progress through the State, 
we can believe that he recalled the story in 
PLUTARCH of the two architects competing 
for a public building in Athens. One of 
them fascinated the people by his eloquent 
professions. The other said, simply, “ Men 
of Athens, all that he promises I have per- 
formed.” 


OHIO. 

THE Democratic campaign of this year in 
Ohio is as humiliating to every honest Amer- 
ican as its national campaign was in 1564, 
Then the party tried to carry the country 
by an appeal to fear, now by an appeal to 
prejudice. Then the Democratic cry was 
that the war was a failure, and the longer 
it continued, the worse it would be for the 
country. Now the cry in Ohio is that of 
the poor against the rich. Cary, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, 
the chief Democratic orator, a merely mis- 
chievous political adventurer, daily address- 
es crowds of Ohio citizens, and tells them in 
effect that the people who supplied the mon- 
ey to carry on the war are tyrants and op- 
pressors of the poor, The times are hard 
and labor is scarce, and Cary preaches to 
workmen out of employment that the cause 
of the trouble is the want of rag money, 
that a piece of paper, if printed by the gov- 
ernment, is as good as gold, although every 
day the assertion is disproved, and that if 
the amount of paper dollars were indeti- 
nitely increased, there would be a universal 
revival of industry, workmen would have 
enormous wages, and happiness and plenty 
would abound. 

Cary speaks to men who know that they 
want work, and who do not know the reason. 
They are men to whom the whole subject of 
tinance is mysterious, who are used to paper 
money; and to whom the prospect of more 
of it is naturally the prospect of relief. It 
must be expected, therefore, that a very 
large vote wili be polled for the rag-money 
candidates. 


The cause of the hard times is, 
of course, not unfamiliar to all intelligent 
persons. The excessive speculation conse- 
quent upon the irredeemable currency after 
the war was followed by a crash and a 
panic; and thus a general want of confi- 
dence has been produced which is fostered 
and continued by the doubt whether the 
currency will not be farther expanded and 
made still more irredeemable. There will 
be no better times until confidence is re- 
stored, and confidence can not be restored 
while there remains a prospect or a possi- 
bility ofinflation. Caky and the Ohio Dem- 
ocrats, therefore, are merely striving to pro- 
long the doubt and uncertainty from whjch 
the trouble springs. Could they have their 
way, and the country be tlooded with rag 
money, there would be a wild whirlwind of 
speculative extravagance that would end in 
general ruin and repudiation. Not only 
would the national name be utterly dis- 
graced, but universal disaster and misery 
would cover the land; and the Ohio work- 
men who now listen to CARY as to the poor 
man’s friend would find, as the poor man 
has always found in every age and country, 
that he has no enemy so cold-hearted and 
cru@] as the demagogue who fawns upon 
him and flatters him to secure a selfish pur- 
pose. 

But the most serious aspect of the cam- 
paign in Ohio is not that such men as AL- 
DEN and CARY appeal to the basest passions 
af ignorance, but that national Democratic 
leaders like Senator THURMAN aid and abet 
the work. No man in the country knows 
better than Mr. THURMAN the utter falsity 
and the peril of such talk as that of Caky 
and ALLEN. No man is more familiar with 
the warnings of history and the lessons of 
experience upon ‘this subject. No man is 
more aware that there are laws of industry 


and of currency as fixed as those of any sci- 
ence, and that the policy advocated by the 
Democrats in Ohio is ‘necessarily fraught 
with national calamity. Yet he sustains 
them. Leading Democrats all over the 
country sustain them. The Democratic 
press sustains them. All have but one ex- 
cuse to offer, and they not only know it to 
be futile, but they know that every honest 
man in the country despises it. The excuse 
is that inflation is a national question, and 
that it is no matter what a State Conven- 
tion may say upon the subject. This is Mr. 
THURMAN’S excuse. Yet Mr. THURMAN’S 


‘speech was entirely devoted to a discussion 


of national questions. For he knows, as we 
all know, that the election in Ohio is the 
first event in the national campaign. 
Governor TILDEN’s course in New York to | 

compel the canal thieves to restore their 
plunder, excellent as it is, can not divert 
the public mind from the startling signifti- 
cance of the Democratic position in Ohio. 
There, and not in New York, the real tend- 
ency of the party is revealed. In New York 
it is well known that there is a large Demw 
ocratic hostility to the war upon the Canal 
Ring, the chief of the Ring being himself a 
Democrat. But in Ohio the very represent- 
ative of the hard-money Democratic senti- 
ment bows to the rag idol set up by ALLEN 
and Cary and the real managers of the par- 
ty, while the grave, able, honorable, and pa- 
triotic tone of the Republican canvass recalls 
the great days of the Republican ascendency, 
and is the harbinger of their return. 


A HISTORICAL QUESTION. 


AN allusion by Mr. GLADSTONE in the 
preface of the new edition of his Vatican 
pamphlets to the alleged Roman Catholic 
“toleration” in founding the colony of 
Maryland is worthy of attention in this 
Centennial season, when so many historical 
points are carefully explored. Mr. GLap- 
STONE quotes from a little pamphlet by E. 
D.N., first published as three letters in the 
Daily Pioneer, at St. Paul, Minnesota, which 
seems to be the latest and most careful 
study upon the subject. The Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop GIBBONs, of Virginia, in reply- 
ing to Mr. GLADSTONE’s pamphlet, said, with 
extraordinary recklessness—indeed, with in- 
credible recklessness, to any one who is fa- 
miliar with history : 


“ As to whether religious and civil liberty will suffer 
any detriment from the Cathelic Church, we can ap- 
peal with confidence to the past, especially to the his- 
tory of our own country. The same spirit still ani- 
mates and always will animate the Catholic Church 
that dictated the memorable decree which was passed 
by the General Assembly of Catholics (Maryland) in 
1649. ‘No person whatsoever in this province pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth 
be any ways troubled or molested for his or her re- 
ligion, or in the free exercise thereof, or any way com- 
pelled to the belief or exercise of any other religion 
against his or her consent,’ ” 


The Maryland colony was a commercial 
enterprise. The first settlers, sent out by 
a trading corporation, consisted of about 
twenty “gentlemen” and three hundred 
laboring-men, who were mostly Protestants. 
The two Councilors of the colony were of 
the Church of England, and the charter 


provided that no chapel should be dedi- 


cated in the colony except according to the 
laws of the Church of England. A Jesuit 
father, WHITE, having converted many of the 
Protestants in the colony, the House of 
Commons complained to the king in 1641 
of “another state moulded within this 
state.’ And Lord BALTIMORE wrote to 
WHITE to remember thet he and the priests 
had no more privileges in Maryland than 
in England; and in 1645, in consequence of 
the urgency of the friends of RoGER WILL- 
IAMS and others, Parliament ordered that 
the inhabitants of all the American planta- 
tions should enjoy liberty of conscience in 
God’s worship. The Maryland act of 1649 
grew out of the English statutes, and was 
passed under strong Puritan influence in 
Maryland. But even this “act of tolera- 
tion” punished with death the denial of the 
Holy Trinity. And this act, which, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE says, was the echo of an earlier 
act of Parliament, was passed by the Gener- 
al Assembly of Maryland in 1649, which, in- 
stead of being, as Bishop GIBBONS says, a 
Catholic Assembly, was Protestant. E. D. 
N., after searching the MS. records of An- 
napolis and all the published works upon 
Maryland, thinks .it can be proved that in 
1649 two-thirds of the Assembly were Prot- 
estaut. The Governor was Protestant. 
There were nine Protestant Burgesses and 
six Councilors, and five Roman Catholic 
Burgesses and three Councilors. In the 
next year there were twice as many Prot- 
estants as Roman Catholics. 

The “ Toleration Act,” as it is called, in 
Maryland, was the work of the Puritan Par- 
liament in England, and Lord BALTIMORE 
himself speaks of the Maryland act of 1649 
as the act of 1647, because it was a reproduc- 
tion of the English statute. 


| tious of the United States, 


PERSONAL. 


JUDGE Martin Grover, of the Court of Ap- 
oeals, who died at his home in Angelica on the 
~sd of August, was a man of superior natural 
abilities, a good lawyer, a good judge, and a 
good citizen. For thirty years past he was a 
vate in Alleghany County, in Western New 

ork, and to a certain extent in the politics of 
the State. He was a member of Congress from 
1845 to 1847, and became quite a favorite from 
his simple, unconventional manner, his ready 
wit, and a certain rough eloquence which char- 
acterized him as a lawyer. After the close of 
his Congressional term he was elected a Judge 
of the Supreme Court for the Eighth Judicial 
District,'and subsequently was elected to the 
Court of Appeals. ‘By the practice of his pro- 
fession, economy, and prudence in money mat- 
ters he had acquired a of about $100,000, 
It was one of his peculiarities that under no cir- 
cumstances would he take more than seven per 
cent. interest!) He was an upright and down- 
right man, had no patience with shams of any 
sort, and was held in high esteem by those who 
were thrown most into his society. 

—Mrs. HELEN Stansury, who died recently 
at Louisville, Kentucky, was one hundred years, 
seven months, and one day old. She outlived 
her husband thirty-eight years, had a brother in 
the battle of Waterloo, and another captured by 
pirates in t' e West Indies a century ago. 

—The father of Miss WaRNER, author of the 
Wide, Wide World, died recently at their home 
on the Hudson, near West Point. Two clergy- 
men were sent for to conduct the funeral serv- 
ices, but they failed to come. Miss WakNER 
thereupon knelt down by the coffin and led the 
mourners in prayer. 

—Count de St. Paul, of France, who is the own- 
er, by inheritance from his grandfather, of large 
estates in Jefferson and Lewis counties, New 
York, has been making a visit to his property. 
During a stay recently at the Levis House, Car- 
thage, he was serenaded by a local band, accom- 
panied by a large crowd, and in response made 
a short address. 

—FReEpDERICK P. Sawyer, for many years the 
or largest of the mail contractors 
of ‘Texas, died a few days ago of heart-disease. 
At one time he controlled nearly every mail 
route in Texas and other Southwestern States, 
and was annually paid by the government more 
than $1,000,000. When the new*law went into 
operation he lost many of his most valuable con- 
tracts, which greatly affected his health. 

—The Rev. E. B. ANDREWws, of Beverly, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been elected president of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, and will probably 
accept. He is a graduate of Brown University, 
and was an officer during the unpleasantness. 

—Dr. BakNAaBAS BINNEY, who was graduated 
from Brown University in 1774, his son, the late 
Horace Binney, who was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1797, and his grandson, who was graduated 
from Yale, all received the valedictory honors. 
‘* This,’’ says the Providence Journal, “is prob- 
ably an instance unparalleled. The nearest ap- 
pocors to it within our knowledge is that of the 
ate Ropert H. Ives, who graduated at Brown 
University with the highest honors of his class, 
as did also his son-in-law, WILLIAM GaMMELL, 
and his grandson, Robert Ives GamMMeELt.”’ 

—The E.tor people are to have their féte. The 
descendants of the famous Indian missionary of 
that name will hold a family meeting at Guilford, 
Connecticut, on the 15th of September. Henry 
H. Exiot, of Boston, and President Exsor, of 
Harvard College, are among his direct descend- 
ants. 

—The Rev. Dr. CasweLu, ex-president of 
Brown University, was among the guests who 
dined with President Grant on his late visit to 
General BuRNstpe. Dr. CasweLu said he had 
dined with JEFFERSON at Monticello and with 
Mapison at Montpelier. 

—Mr. GLAapsTong, in thanking a German au- 
thor for the dedication of his work, writes: 
‘Germany now holds the first place on behalf 
of the world in asserting the necessity of limit- 
ing the spiritual powers to spiritual things.” 

—FRANK VIELE GRIFFIN, of New York, recent- 
ly carried off ten prizes, including three of hon- 
or and excellence, at the musical college of St. 
Marie, Paris. 

—Dean STANLEY has given another shock to 
the extreme Churchmen of England by announ- 
cing that he will soon place, at his own expense, 
a memorial of JoHN and CHakLes WESLEY in 
Westminster Abbey. 

—Lord Hovuguton, better known, perhaps, 
under his earlier name of MONCKTON awe, 
arrived at Quebec a few days since, and, after 
making the tour of Canada, will cross the line 
into the land of republican government and 
thought, and see and hear every thing worth 
seeing and hearing to an English gentleman. 
Certainly no British nobleman could come 
—— us and receive a heartier welcome than 
Lord H. 

—Mr. Epmuunp Yates, in the London World, 
has the following personal allusions to a gentle- 
man whose name is at the very finger-tips of 
hundreds of thousands of industrious souls, the 
world over, who use the sewing-machine : 

** They are al) talking in the West of England about 
the extraordinary funeral of Mr. Singer, the American 
sewing-machine maker, at Torquay the other day. 
The hearse, by the last instructions of the deceased 
had ite side panels taken out, and the coffin, covered 
with flowers and immortelles, was visible to all. Such 
a sight is common enough on the Continent, where 
they don't use hearses, but rare in England. 

“The late Mr. Stxcer was as eccentric In life as in 
death. He actually tried driving six horses—three 
abreast—in the Devonshire lanes; but as the outside 
wheelers and leaders used to get pushed up into the 
er flelds, he abandonec the practice, and con- 
tented himself by dressing each of bis five men-serv- 
ants in a different livery.” 

—Just after ex-President JoHnson’s trial by 
the United States Senate he said to a friend 
who was congratulating him on his narrow es- 
cape: “* Yes; and when I die I want to be buried 


quietly, and hope the same wretched set of scrib- | 


blers who have just been writing me down on 
impeachment won't be allowed to write up the 
funeral.”’ 

—Mrs. Lixcoxn is said to have so far recover- 
ed from her mental troubles as to be permitted 
to leave the Bellevue Asylum, and go to the home 
of her sister, Mrs. 

—Prince STARHEMBEKG, one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the Austrian Parliament, and one of the 
oldest and most opulent of its nobility, has been 
making a brief tour through the Northern por- 
He is a direct de- 


| heroes and give them a 
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scendant of Prince REINDINGER VON STARHEM- 
BERG, who defended Vienna against the Turks. 
Prince STARHEMBERG has lately been the guest 
of Mr. Tazoporse A. the Austrian 
consul-general, whose liberal and refined hospi- 
talities are so well known and appreciated by 
foreign gentlemen, especially by those who are 
in public life abroad. 

—The Secretary of War has acted very prompt- 
ly in meting out justice to the cadets who made 
an unsuccessful experiment to ** haze’’ Cadet Ir- 
win. Cadet ScrRIVEN, one of the hazers, has been 
publicly dismissed by order of the Secretary. It 
was he who was so severely wounded by IRwIn. 
Another young warrior, Cadet Captain Borvp, is. 
expected to follow Mr. Scriven into the peace- 
ful pursuits of civil life. 

—There has been a féte day among the Ban- 
crorts. The descendants of Lieutenant Josera 
BaNCROFT, who was born in 1735, reunited on 
the 19th of July at Reading, Massachusetts. 
Lieutenant BANCROFT was a wear relative of 
Rev. AARON BaNncrort, who was born in Read- 
ing, and was father of Mr. BANCROFT the histo- 
rian, and quite a man in his day. 

—‘* Love laughs at locksmiths.’’ So does the 
burglar. Mr. Cuuss, the famous English lock- 
maker, has lately written a book in which he 
admits that no locks can resist the efforts of ac- 
complished thieves, and extols the small terrier 
dog with a sharp bark as the best possible pro- 
tector against burglars. 

—Professor R. E. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, is 
visiting the West with Dr. Linperman. They 
are preparing a report on the great bonanza and 
the geology of the Comstock lode, to be pub- 
lished next winter. 

—Colonel Forney writes that the first sleep- 
ing carriage he saw in Europe was on his jour; 
ney from Berlin to Frankfort-on-the-Main. It 
is owned by an American, Colonel MANN, pro- 
prietor of the Mobile (Alabama) Legister. 

—By the Life of the Duke of Brunswick, just 
in Paris, it a pears that an agent sent 

y him visited Louts Napo.eon in the prison 
of Ham in 1847,and gave to the prince 800,000 
francs, or $160,000, with which he bribed his 
jailers and secured his freedom. The condition 
was that the prince should sign a treaty with 
the duke, of which the first article ran thus; 
‘*We promise and swear on our honor and the 
Holy Scriptures, on one part, to re-establish the 
Duke of Brunswick in his duchy, and if possible 
to unite Germany as one nationality; on the 
other part, to assist the Prince NAPOLEON in hig 
design to restore to France her national sover; 
eignty.”’ | 


DOMESTIC INTELLI 
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Tue Hon. George D. Lord, ex-member of the New 
York State Assembly, was arrested at Rochester, Au; 
gust 26, on a warrant from the Supreme Court, char- 


ging him with bribery and corruption in connection 
with the canal frauds. He gave bail in $15,000 to an- 
swer. 


The Bank of California suspended payments August 
26, with liabilities. estimated at $2,500,000. The presi- 
dent, William ©. Ralston, drowned himself the day 
after the failure. 

A riot occurred at New Hope Church, Mississippi, 
August &, in which eight negroes were killed and sev- 
eral wounded. A quarrel between a white man and a 
negro about beating a drum was the cause of the fatal 
outbreak. 

One hundred thousand money-order blanks have 
been stolen from the Poet-office in Washington, D.C! 

The Mississippi Republican State Convention wap 
held at Jackson August 25. George M. Buchanan was 
nominated for State Treasurer. 

Frosets are reported from several poin's in Minne- 
sota, Illinois, and lowa, destroying corn,and other 
crops. 

he American rifle team had an enthusiastic public 
reception in this city August 23. The City Hall was 
gayly decked in bunting, and, despite the rain, crowds 
of people assembled in the adjacent = to see the 
rousing welcome. Mayadr 
Wickham greeted the riflemen with a handsome speech, 
in which he congratulated them on their great achieve- 
ments abroad. After replies by the members of the 
team there was a military procession, and in the even- 
ing a brilliant reception at Gilmore's Garden. 

Phe Capadian steamer Manitoba came into collision 
with the propeller Comet above White Fish Point, on 
Lake Saperior, August 26, and sunk her immediately. 
Eleven of the crew of the latter were drowned. 


One of the greatest swimming feats on record was 
accom plished, August 25, by Captain Webb, who swam 
across the English Channel, from Dover to Calais, in 
twenty-one hours and forty minutes, 

A special dispatch to the London Daily News from 
Rome says that the Pope has invited Archbishop Ledo- 
chowseki to Rome on the expiration of his term of im- 
prisonment, in February next, to be made a cardinal, 

The Russian General Kaufmann has replied to the 
Khokan rebels, agreeing to acknowledge the new 
Khan if Russia be indemnified for losses by the insur- 
rection, and the treaties between the Russian goverh- 
ment and the late Khan be accepted and observed ty 
the new one. The insurgents have surrounded tiie 
city of Khojend and cut off commanicationa. 

‘ommodore James G. Goodenough, commanding the 
British squadron in Australian waters, was shot and 
killed with poisoned arrows, August 12, by the savages 
of Santa Cruz Island. Seven others on the ship were 
also shot, two of whom died. 

The foot and mouth disease has broken ont with 
great virulence among English cattle in Dorsetshire, 
where 12,000 animals are reported sick. The dib- 
temper is spreading rapidly to other portions of the 
county. 

The Carlists holding the citadel of ‘Seo de Urgel 
hoisted a flag of truce, August 24, and proposed to sur- 
render the fortress if the garrison and the Bishop of 
Seo de Urgel were allowed to depart freely. General 
Martinez Campos rejected the proposition, and granted 
twenty-four hours to consider his demand for an up- 
conditional surrender. At the end of the appointed 
time the Carlists capitulated, and the royal troops ep- 
tered the captured city. 

The sine me in Herzegovina are growing more seri- 
ous. The popular feeling in the province of Servia js 
so strong in irene of the insurgents that it is feared 
the government will experience great difficulty in pre- 
venting a conflict, The occupation of Servia by the 
Turkish army is therefore expected. A special dis- 
patch to the London Times from Berlin says the Euro- 

ean powers have been unable to induce the Sultan of 
Purkey to suspend hostilities against the insurgents 
pending their mediation. This refusal, however, is\a 
matter of indifference, as the Turkish reinforcements 
have been unable to penetrate the mountain defile. 
Telegrams to the effect that the Turks had so su¢- 
ceeded were premature. 

President Garcia Moreno, of Ecuador, was aseassin- 
ated in his palace at Quito August 6, The murderers 
escaped. 

The State of Panama has joined with Bolivar in a 
revolution against the government of the United States 
of Colombia. United States vessels are held in readi- 
ness to proceed to the Isthmus, if necessary, for the 
protection of American interests there, 
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ARMINIUS, THE LIBERATOR OF 
GERMANY. 


NEARLY nineteen hundred years ago, while 
the great founder of Christianity was yet in His 
boyhood among men, was fought, in the ‘Thu- 
ringian forest of Germany, one of the most im- 
portant and decisive battles of all history. The 
hero of the fight was ARMINIUS (sometimes call- 
ed I1urMANN), Prince of the Cherusci, who there 
gathered all the German tribes in one great army 
for the first time, and hurled back the hitherto 
invincible legions of Rome that threatened to 


| 


various tribes. Soon an army was formed which 
successfully contended against the flower of the 
Roman legions, fifty thousand strong, and routed 
it in the ‘Teutoburger Forest, killing or capturing 
nearly all the Roman soldiers before they were 
able to retreat across the Rhine. It was a hand- 
to-hand fight, lasting three days, and in the end 
not a centurion’s command was left together, 
and not a single eagle remained to be returned to | 
Rome, to which but few straggled back to tell 
the story of the slaughter. So humiliating was 
the defeat to the Roman leader, Varus, that he 
preferred death to facing the Emperor Aucustvs, 
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overrun the land and subdue its inhabitants. 
Already the invader had secured a foot-hold on 
the German soil, and sought to introduce among 
Germanic peoples not only Roman law, but Ro- 
man customs and oe dl as well. ARMINIUS 
had been educated in the arts of war as well as 
of peace in the Imperial City. Learning the de- 
signs of Rome, he returned to his native country, 
and became at once the active champion of his 
people against their southern foe. He went from 
tribe to tribe, organizing resistance and institu- 
ting a league offensive and defensive among the 
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the pile, made this great work the dream of his 
early life; in the year 1838 he began to lay the 
foundations of the monument. It took him just 
thirty-seven vears to complete it, and cost in 
round numbers 90,000 thalers. It consists, in 
the first place, of a massive sandstone substruc- 
ture, which, seen from a short distance, appears 
to be quite round, but which is in reality an ico- 
sahedron, or figure with twenty sides. It is of 
Gothic construction, and surmounted by a semi- 
circular dome, supported by ten stout pillars. 
Upon the dome lies a shallow base, or flat stone 
slab, so to speak, for the reception of the figure, 


- 
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| tume of an old ‘Teutonic warrior—a short sleeve- | 


less tunie edged with fur, tight leather leggings, 
_ and lace boots, also trimmed with far. A short 
cloak hangs over the left shoulder, and a winged 
_helmet forms the head-dress. The left hand 
grasps the rim of an oval shield, upon which the 
figure slightly leans. ‘The right, raised high in air, 


a Deutsche Einigkeit meine Starke; 
Meine Starke utechlands Macht.” 


might.) 


THE HERMANN MONUMENT ON THE GROTENBURG. 


and so he killed himself on the field of battle. | 
Thus became Armiyivs at once the liberator | 
and the type of German unity. 

The heroic deeds of the mighty chieftain have 
been fittingly commemorated in the erection of 
a colossal monument on the pine-clad Groten- 
burg. This lofty site was chosen because it com- 
mands an extensive sweep of country, and over- 
looks a great portion of the debatable ground to 
which tradition and research alike point as the 
probable scene of the overthrow of the Roman 
power. Ernst vom Banpet, the designer of | 


which is composed of two hundred pieces of cop- 
per, firmly riveted or screwed together,and weigh- 
ing in all eleven tons seventeen hundred-weight. 
Kach separate piece was beaten into shape by 
BaNDEL himself, to use his own downright words, 
‘with hammer and tongs, with fire and elbow- 
grease.” A complicated arrangement of iron bars 
and tubes in the inside of the figure is intended 
to guard against the accidents of wind and weath- 
er, with regard to which serious misgivings had 
been expressed during the progress of the work. 


The sword is an important part in the general 
symbolism of the statue, which, in the words of 
the artist, portrays the drawing and raising of 
the sword of united Germany against the foreign 
oppressor. 

The height of the stone substructure is ninety- 
three feet; that of the slab on which the figure 
stands, five feet. The figure itself is fifty-five 
feet high from thé feet to the top of the helmet, 


and to the point of the uplifted sword eighty-five 


feet. The entire height of the monument is 


The figure represents Hermann in the cos- | therefore one hundred and cighty-three feet, and 


holds a long sword, upon the blade of which are en- | 
graved the following lines, one upon each surface: | 


(German unity my strength ; my strength Germany's | 
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the cost is reckoned at 270,000 imperial marks, 
or £13,500. 

The interior is decorated with names, dates, 
and inscriptions. The victories of the last French 
war of course command a prominent place, and 
among the portraits is that of the Emperor, who, 
by-the-way, has so strong an objection to the 
employment of his effigy on public monuments 
that he absolutely refused to figure in WERNER’S 
allegorical picture which is now about to take its 
place in the Victory Column at Berlin ; and al- 
though he consented to appear iu the form of a 
modest profile in the HERMANN memorial on the 
Grotenburg, the consent was accompanied by a 
particular request that the traditional wreath of 
laurel might be dispensed with. 

The ceremony of unveiling the monument took 
place August 16, amidst strains of music, boom- 
ing of cannon, national songs, and patriotic 
speeches. More than 30,000 persons were pres- 
ent. The Emperof WiLi1am, the Crown Prince 
Freperick and Prince FREDERICK 
Cuarves, Prince Pavut Freperick and Prin- 
cess Evizasetu of Lippe-Detmold, surrounded 
by representatives of all the German monarchs, 
formed the centre of the enthusiastic multitude. 

An affecting incident was the reception of the 
aged sculptor by the Emperor, who sent his 
chamberlain to bring the distinguished artist into 
the royal presence. With bowed head and tot- 
tering steps the old man of seventy-five years as- 
cended the tribune. The Emperor advanced 
toward him, grasped him by, both hands, and 
held them firmly in his for over a minute, amidst 
the wildest applause of the assembled multitude. 
BANDEL was overcome with emotion, and sank 
upon a chair, surrounded by princes and prin- 
cesses, Again the Emperor approached him, 
and, holding him affectionately by both shoul- 
ders; warmly congratulated the happy sculptor 
upon his success. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PALACE- 
CAR. 
I.—OVERLAND. 


Joun Lonemire spun the ball with Fate in 
this fashion: *‘I am a failure thus far in the 
New World. In making this long journey I 
will stake all, and travel first class like a gentle- 
man.” He laughed when he had arrived at this 
conclusion, after nights and days of painful medi- 
tation, but the laugh was not pleasant to hear, 
because bravado was foreign to his nature. The 
purchase of his ticket left a margin of twenty- 
five dollars, the remnant of his slender fortune. 

Early summer had come to the city, promising 
bloom of flowers to the upper streets, promising 
noise, dust, and the exhalations of intenser heat 
in the lower thoroughfares through which John 
Longmire, humble pedestrian, took hisway. An 
amused sense of possible adventure and ro- 


.Mance succeeded previous sharp anxiety. A 


carriage rolled along in the direction he was fol- 
lowing, with glittering trappings and fretting 
steeds. 

‘‘'That is the sort of equipage my wife shall 
have,” thought the young man, glancing at the 
interior, where the satin cushions were scarcely 
visible, because of India shawls and traveling- 
bags, not to mention a young lady in elaborate 
toilet. 

Just as the vehicle came abreast of our pedes- 
trian a Skye terrier struggled toward the win- 
dow, a plump hand, delicately gloved, caught the 
victim, and a massive gold bracelet rolled at the 
feet of John Longmire. To rescue the trinket 
from crushing wheels, and restore it to a stout 
lady, as the carriage paused, was the work of an 
instant, and would have passed from remem- 
brance, among other trivial occurrences, but for 
two distinct impressions produced. The stout 
lady stared, bowed affably, and prepared to offer 
him money ; the girl enthroned among the shawls 
on the opposite seat checked her with the warn- 
ing, ‘* Mamma, he is a gentleman.” 

John Longmire went on rapidly, the color 
burning in his cheek, while in his heart dawned 
a first sweet impulse of gratitude toward the 
daughter for recognizing him at his true value. 
Perhaps his coat was shabby, placing him on 
that indefinable boundary which is but a step 
above vagabondage, and he had.Jearned already, 
from sad experience, that if a millionaire may 
indulge in the eccentricity of rusty habiliments, 
it is vital to the poor man that his wardrobe ap- 
pears to lack nothing. A French maid, holding 
the Skye, had glanced at him with a scarcely 
perceptible mockery in her black eyes, as if the 
proximity of the stout lady alone prevented her 
from shrugging -her shoulders with a ‘* You see 
how it is.” 

A last glance at the city, and our traveler 
stepped on board a ferry-boat, and stood on the 
deck watching the blue waters of the bay, flush- 
ed to crimson by the sunset and the funnels of 
steam-ships, the lace-work of masts and spars, all 
suggestive of the other side of the water. The 
carriage had rolled on board the ferry-boat; the 
young man, leaning against the bulwark and 
taking a last farewell of ocean, did not ob- 
serve it. 

** There was no room for me at home,” he re- 
flected, a mist in his eyes, perhaps from the daz- 
zle of the waters, and recognizing himself, in the 
sternest sense, one of the fugitive birds cast out 
of the nest from overcrowding. 

After that momentary pang of homesickness 
he turned his face resolutely toward the West. 
The party of the carriage were already estab- 
lished amidst the bustle of departure. Why did 
a blonde young man hasten along the platform 
with a bouquet of rare exotics for the daughter? 
Why did she turn a shade paler and cling to 
his arm, while the stout lady applied a lace 
pocket-handkerchief to her own eyes, and even 
papa, a stiff old gentleman with a military bear- 
ing, looked grave? John Longmire observed 


these things from his corner with vague curiosi- 
ty. He would like to know more about this girl 
who understood him, even though social posi- 
tion sundered them by an impassable abyss. ‘The 
blonde young man was her accepted lover, evi- 
dently, and the separation would be a painful 
one. Well! Nobody watched the train bear 
John Longmire away with a smile or a tear. 
He was a stranger among strangers, and his de- 
parture made no difference to a soul on this 
whole American continent. 

Among the throng in the dépot he had noticed 
two persons in conversation ; one a tall thin man, 
with nervous energy betrayed in every motion, 
and the other an olive-tinged Chinaman, who 
blinked impassively at the throng. The tall thin 
man now entered the palace-car, his late com- 
panion having sought humbler accommodation. 

** Curious fellers, them Chinese,” he said, with 
a nod and a shrewd smile at John, as if it was 
the most natural conclusion possible that any one 
should be interested in his own reflections. 

The train moved away; night settled down, 
folding the hills in gray obscurity, and hedges 
seemed to fly past in groups of dark shadow 
like the phantoms of dreams. ‘To the villages 
and farms by the way-side this train was nothing, 
a mere passing flash of intelligence from the great 
world ; but even this one palace-car of which 
we write represented many different spheres of 
individuality gathered in a gilded cage, and 
meeting for the first time. Here was John 
Longmire, watching the trees and clouds min- 
gle beyand the window-pane, who had staked 
his all om this final step. .When he had first 
taken the burden of life on his broad young 
shoulders, his whole future apparently lay with- 
in the limits of the United Kingdom. In his 
capacity of civil engineer he would lay railroads 
in Wales, perhaps dwell amidst the rugged wild- 
ness of the Scotch coast, and might even be sent 
out to the East. Presto! A change of ministry 
disbanded the corps, and John Longmire was 
left with ample leisure on his hands and £200 
in his pocket to gaze westward for future bread- 
winning. ‘The prospect had excited the same 
animation which was now again stirring in his 
veins, as he looked out of the car window at the 
gathering night. Fame, riches, power, were eas- 
ily reaped in the New World; he had gathered 
all the golden fables of rumor into his crucible. 
Two years of discouragement and fruitless exer- 
tion had not quite melted the gold to dross yet 
with him. Fugitive from the crowding human 
race that He was, the cities of the Atlantic border 
had no space for him either ; all commercial posts 
were filled ; he needed political influence to ob- 
tain a lucrative engineering position, and then a 
railroad became bankrupt. He had seen on ev- 
ery side men growing old in the tread-mill, cling- 
ihg with haggard anxiety to the certainty with- 
out which they might perish. 

The tall thin individual, Ira Hackley by name, 
would fain plumb the depths of English reserve 
in our hero. His was the garrulity which wears 
the speaker to a finer edge of nerve and flesh- 
less muscle, in keeping with small eves, restless 
and penetrating, surrounded with a net-work of 
fine wrinkles, hair already gray at the temples, 
and eager gesticulation of long bony fingers—a 
garrulity never to be confounded with the meas- 
ured utterance and interminable discourse of the 
stout, urbane conversationalist. He had not 
journeyed a hundred miles before he had sketch- 
ed his own misfortunes in jerky sentences to 
this quiet listener, and with great apparent sang 
froid. All his life he had toiled to gain pro- 
prietorship of a cotton mill in his native town, 
and just when he had attained this position the 
dam had burst, ruining him in a swift rush of 
destruction. 

**That tied me, the mill did, and now I am 
free to try mining. Where are you going, Sir ?”— 
with abrupt change of tone and scant ceremony. 

**T do not know,” said John Longmire. 

**'Then try your luck in ‘ White Peak’ or ‘ the 
Crag,’” said Mr. Hackley, promptly. 

The stout lady, who spoke French constantly, 
and the maid had withdrawy to one of those 
compartments which resemble luxurious bou- 
doirs, paneled with mirrors, rich with gilt and 
polished woods. ‘The daughter followed slowly, 
glancing at John Longmire as a fashionable 
young lady may glance at a handsome young 
man with well-cut features, clear blue eves, and 
brown hair characteristic in the wave with which 
it swept back from a square forehead. The girl 
was very pretty, absurdly pretty, John had rea- 
soned ; petite and dainty, a brunette with rich 
glow coming and going beneath the amber-hned 
cheek, and lips curved like those of a child. 
This prettiness was enhanced by the blended 
colors of her dress, which resembled the sheen 
of burnished plumage; audaciously extravagant 
in richness of texture; in glittering buttons, 
chains, and pendants; in diamond ear-drops. 
When the large dark eyes were turned full upon 
him, as at this moment, he discovered some- 
thing more than the rays of laughter and co- 
quetry—a latent force, intangible and inactive, 
which belied mere surface beauty. 

Mr. Ira Hackley, representing perpetual mo- 
tion, began some preliminary skirmishing with 
the father, who, deserted by his family, read a 
newspaper in the saloon. The overture was re- 
ceived with frigid politeness, the old gentleman 
glancing over the rim of newspaper with an ex- 
pression not to be misunderstood. Mr. Hackley, 
undismayved, simply changed his weapon, and at- 
tacked a good-natured German further on. 

The train sped along through day and night. 
John Longipire was yielding to the influence of 
Mr. Hackley’s unwearied vivacity, unless the 
change was attributable to undue interest in ‘he 
** great people,” as he termed them in his own 
mind. Mr. Hackley knew who they were in a 
trice. 

‘**General Bolles, of the Regular Army, Sir. 
The daughter seems to be a pretty gal, and the 


mother— Well, I’m a plain man myself, Sir.” 
The speaker winked in a fashion that made the 
other desirous to escape from his company for 
fear the young lady should also see the wink. 

At Denver City John made a disagreeable dis- 
covery. After rambling about in the crowd, in 
the delight of liberating cramped limbs, he found 
that he had been robbed of his remnant of money. 
Horrible mockery of circumstance! Here he 
was seated in a palace-car in motion, with a long 
journey before him, and not a shilling wherewith 
to purchase food. To whom could he tell his 
story? Who would believe him if he did speak ? 
He would rather starve than encounter the frigid 
glance of the General, in which one might read 
sarcastic incredulity. To suspect a thief in a 
crowd would be useless, although the Chinaman 
had stood close beside him, and Chinamen are 
proverbially light-fingered. 

The young man in the corner might Itfive gone 
to bed supperless that night but for the caprice 
of the General's daughter, who tossed biscuit to 
the Skye terrier, and when the dog failed to catch 
the falling morsels, the young man secured them 
with his foot, afterward devouring them stealth- 
ily, like a criminal. 

Kate Bolles, to whom the journey was a pleas- 
ure trip, had arranged that her days in the palace- 
car should be like a chaplet of beads, each dif- 
ferent, yet all to be slipped on the golden cord 
of memory. 

‘*T would write a book about the overland 
route if I knew enough,” thought the girl born 
to position, who had never doubted in her life 
the right of her own family to supremacy in all 
things. ‘They intended to make the tour of the 
world, the General being interested,in a ponder- 
ous way, in Eastern antiquities, while his wife 
looked forward to Paris and Worth toilets. 

Another day dawned and closed. The young 
man in the corner was very pale, and read a book 
silently. Kate Bolles observed him. Evidently 
here was a youth going forth to make his for- 
tune. In the-twilight, Mrs. Bolles, the French 
maid, and even the Skye, having wearied of con- 
fections and hot-honse fruit, she dropped a par- 
cel out of the window when the train stopped at 
station. 

“Oh!” she murmured, and drew herself 
erect, like one suddenly awakened to a truth. 
A shadow had glided along beneath the window, 
seized the package, and vanished. ‘‘ Poverty is 
a shirt of fire,” says the proverb. John Long- 
mire, tortured by hunger, and despising himself, 
crushed the parcel savagely, half minded to throw 
it away again. He had suffered all day in si- 
lence, suffered through pride as much as want; 
every casual glance and careless word had stung 
him to the quick. <A dozen times he had deter- 
mined to speak, and then drew back. How 
could he promise repayment to any one? 

Twilight melted into night, sombre and mys- 
terious, in the heart of a wilderness; silence of 
hill and valley only broken by the rush of the 
passing train. John Longmire was not conscious 
of having dozed, vet he opened his weary eyes to 
discover a small morocco purse resting on his 
sleeve. The purse contained fifty dollars. Next 
day John looked radiant gratitude at his good 
angel. He was sure the purse came from her. 
Miss Bolles returned the glance in haughty sur- 
prise, drooped her eyelids, and yawned slightly 
behind her hand. Forests of pine and balsam 
were succeeding vast plains of sage and worm- 
wood ; narrow cafions, where the waters leaped 
forth from “nooks still sacred to the shy wild 
creatures, replaced belts of azure flowers and 
the ocean of grass with shadow-dimpled surface. 
Onward, through miles and leagues, and in ad- 
vance mountains inaccessible and severe, dis- 
daining the screen of silvery mist, every rift and 
scar of tempest visible in the pure atmosphere, 
and opening a vista of gorges, crags, and ledges 
as the shrill steam-whistle echoed from peak to 
peak. Kate counted her days as a silver bead, 
then gold, pearl, amethyst, and sapphire. John 
studied her, while his own thoughts flew faster 
than the car. In the mean while Mr. Ira Hack- 
ley might be likened to a nerve current, uniting 
the whole train, so much of his own enthusiasm 
had he infused into his companions. He was 
on the platform, on the engine, mingling with 
lower-class passengers freely, and every where 
his influence became magnetic despite scoffs and 
ridicule. Was he a speculator, one of those 
agents who strew gold about the mine they wish 
to raise? Had he become infected himself with 
a fever for gain which he could not resist impart- 
ing to others? Certain it is that before the long 
shed tunnels were reached John Longmire re- 
flected, 

**T will go to Valma Mountain.” 

» General Bolles, lately so frigid to intrusive Ira 
Hackley, also remarked, 

‘*We will first visit Valma Mountain, my 
dears.” 

Mrs. Bolles looked surprised ; Kate pouted. 

**I can not wait to see the Yosemite, papa.” 


IL—THE SILVER GNOMES. 


A mountain detached from the chain sweeping 
away to the north, its summit crowned with 


snow, redwood and pine skirting the steep sides, 


and’ below a valley threaded by rivulets and 
blooming with thickets of glossy-leaved trees and 
hedges of wild flowers, all mingling their aro- 
matic perfames in the hot sunshine—such was 
Valma Mountain; and the very breeze, wander- 
ing innocently among the flowers, seemed to 
whisper of some fresh intelligence, for the hill 
had not held its treasure so closely through the 
ages but that man now bled its veins of silver ore. 
‘here was the mine known as ‘‘ the Crag ;” here, 
White Peak.”” Which to choose? Unfortu- 
nately there was no choice possible. The rich 
man had cast in his lot with ‘‘ the Crag ;” the 
poor man might pick up a little in ‘** White 
Peak,” if he was not discomfaged at the outset 
by the fact that it had been twice worked a trifle, 


and abandoned because of an ugly reputation 
gone abroad that porphyry, not as a “ pony,” 
but as “‘the horse,” wa rampant at every turn 
in the unsuccessful mine. . 

Mr. Ira Hackley paused to contemplate in 
“*the Crag” the Mecca of his pilgrimage. His 
excitement amounted to delirium. Shares were 
selling like wild-fire on California Street, San 
Francisco, and presumably in Chicago and New 
York. No time was to be lost. He led the way 
to a spacious building on the ledge which resem- 
bled a factory, with smoke-stacks projecting from 
the roof of one building and steam escaping from 
pipes elsewhere. Once invested in the mining 
costume of blue flannel, coarse shoes, and felt hat 
with narrow brim, social equality brought Gener- 
al Bolles in direct contact with Mr. Chang Foo 
and John Longmire as the cage dropped into 
the darkness of the shaft. Oh, the fearful ride! 
seemingly sucked down through a tube by the 
heated vapors of hidden volcanoes, a single lan- 
tern making the gloom visible. Occasional 
glimpses were possible of. branching galleries 
rayed with light and vocal with sounds; then a 
swifter plunge downward, the cage dancing and 
swaying on the*vibrating cable, until the last 
strand of tenuity was reached in the bottom of 
the shaft. 

The balance poised thus: General Bolles and 
Mr. Hackley having, one much and the other a 
little, money to invest, were share-holders in 
**the Crag” before they again emerged into day- 
light. Chang Foo modestly purchased a small 
interest in ‘* White Peak” below par, and set up 
a booth, half cook-shop, half laundry. John 
Longmire, unable to obtain employment in the 
lucky mine, must needs work in the unlucky one, 
or starve on the earth's surface. 

‘** Perhaps I may earn ten pounds,” he thought, 
grimly, and glanced at a pretty figure singularly 
out of place in a mining community—that of a 
girl shielding her eyes from the sun with an ivo- 
ry fan. 

The land was rich in legends and traces of 
previous possession, but the hurrying throngs 
had no leisure to unravel fabulous tradition save 
where it pointed to gain. Kate Bolles, slipping 
a diamond bead on her chaplet, beheld the cen- 
tury, and his children the vanishing years, Jead- 
ing the phantom band of Jesuit fathers down 
to oblivion. She had seated herself amidst the 
ruins of the mission church of St. John. Above 
her was the dome of blue sky, to the left Valma 
Mountain, and all around her age and neglect, 
in falling roof, dismantled passages and arches. 
No priest chanted before a disused altar, wild 
flowers were the sole incense, stillness in the 
overgrown grave-yard met stillness in the court- 
yard, where niches for saints had been hollowed 
in the massive adobe wall. In the centre a dis- 
colored image of St. John still remained. There 
towered the mountain, promising a future; here 
lav the past, a ruined mission, also supposed to 
hold its secret of buried treasure since the fa- 
thers added another page of martyrdom to mis- 
sionary annals. 

Kate’was aroused by the approach of John 
Longmire, who came toward her swiftly, as if 
under the influence of strong emotion. 

** You leave to-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes,” with slight reserve. 

‘* Pardon my presumption, Miss Bolles, but I 
may surely know your future address,” he im- 
plored. 

She had moved away from him,and stood be- 
fore the statue of St. John. 

‘**T have no address at present; we are going 
round the world,” she said, gently. 

John Longmire’s blue eves flashed. 

‘*T am a gentleman, and owe a debt,” he said, 
firmly. 

Kate inclined her head toward him archly, 
with a smile revealing snowy teeth. 

‘* Pay your debts when this church vields its 
secret. You must know the story,” and tripped 
away. 

The voice of Mrs. Bolles was heard in plaint- 
ive lament: **‘ Your papa has certainly caught 
the mining fever. He will be ruined if he re- 
mains here.” 

must leave to-morrow,’ 
daughter. 

Left alone, John Longmire heard, understood, 
and was rendered dumb by a great need. If 
this butterfly had fluttered into his hand he 
would not have crushed the down on her wings. 
The very gulf dividing them made her more 
dazzling and alluring. What was he ?—a work- 
man, a clown. Something cold touched his 
hand. He had rested his fingers in the niche, 
and the statue of St. John looked down upon 
him benigniy. Did the evangel speak to him of 
death or immortality ? 


IlI.—A MILLIONAIRE. 


After that, ‘‘ White Peak” claimed John Long- 
mire, and he vanished. Far down in the net- 
work of stations, drifts, cross-cuts, and winzes a 
man labored day after day, ‘‘ stoping” the ore 
with desperate energy, that fever burning in his 
veins, consuming and terrible, which has swept 
in waves over the human race since the discov- 
ery of America. He was part of a complicated 
mechanism. (Others worked above and below 
him, as he traced quartz belts, the masses of 
black sulphuret. and chloride, in dread of the 
soapy touch which promised porphyry, for he re- 
ceived his wages in shares, and ** White Peak” 
must vield. Life became a dream, with vague 
pain left afar off in some realm of sunshine; he 
belonged to subterranean depths heated to suf- 
focation, where nature promised to open wide 
the gate of untold treasure, if groping creatures 
could find the key. 

Up on the earth's. surface Chang Foo presided 
over stew-pans, and gleaned many a penny from 
his laundry. Mr. Hackley, in active correspond- 
ence with General Bollés, went about with an 
additional wrinkle between his eyebrows. ‘* The 
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Crag,” most prosperous of mines, selling at $785, 
had commenced to board up its riches. The 
public pulse bounded with alarm. It was a 
mere nothing; a cross-cut had been planked to 
prevent rock from sliding into the opening. 

The silver gnomes must have laughed at their 
own pranks, in the delight of bringing smiles to 
one and despair to another. ‘The hour came 
when John Longmire found the key, by patient 
search, in the rubbish of unpromising ‘“*‘ White 
Peak,” and the flood of great wealth suddenly 
bursting the bonds of darkness overwhelmed, 
bewildered, well-nigh crushed him, making rea- 
son, in the reaction of hope, reel. As if by the 
stroke of a wand, he was free, rich, powerful, 
and the past of weary labor rolled away like a 
cloud. 

Chang Foo folded linen neatly, and afterward 
gave a banquet, where John Longmire was made 
an honored guest. If the Celestial robbed our 
hero at Denver City, were tinted eggs, contain- 
ing jellies and confectionery, ragouts, and rice- 
brandy, considered an atonement? Mr. Ira 
Hackley, white to the lips, heard the knell of 
«the Crag” rung with the rise of ‘‘ White Peak.” 
That ominous partition of plank could not screen 
the truth, and the drop to $58 meant ruin, swift, 
‘awful, and unexpected. 

An old man sat on a ruined column, bent, de- 
jected, and tremulous, gazing at vacancy. This" 
was General Bolles, withered as if by a blight 
to extreme age, and the stout lady at his side 
crving behind a lace handkerchief was his wife, 
deserted by the French maid. No influence 
had heen able to draw him away from that mag- 
net, Valma Mountain. 

‘“Girls are full of whims,” moaned Mrs. Bolles. 
‘** Kate says that she has loved this Englishman 
ever since we made the journey in the palace- 
car, and he worships her.” 

‘* Beggars can not be choosers,” said the Gen- 
eral, absently. 

‘* Beggars! Why, his family is a good one, 
my dear, and he will be one of the millionaires 
of the world.” , 

Mr. Ira Hackley passed briskly. 

‘‘I am going into farming, General. Why 
not try the grape or olive culture, Sir?” 

The statue of St. John caught the glow of 
sunset. Two young people stood again at its 
base, John Longmire radiantly happy, and Kate 
Bolles shy and doubtful, inserting her parasol 
tip into the crevices of the niche: two branches 
of one race meeting in the far West, all about 
them church ruins, with priests sleeping in quiet 
graves. 

‘*The young man at the dépot was my broth- 
er,” said Kate. ‘‘How funny! Did you think—” 
She paused and colored. ‘The parasol had dis- 
lodged a loose fragment of stone; the statue 
rocked and fell to the ground. 

**Oh, I am so sorry !” cried the girl. 

John Longmire was raising a small slab con- 
cealed in the niche. Lo! bars of silver lay be- 
neath, and across studded with jewels that caught 
the light like imprisoned rain-drops. 

** You told me to repay you when this church 
vielded its secret ;” and he laid the relics at her 
feet. 

A little hand stole into his broad palm ; a soft 
voice wooed his ear: 

** John, this shall be my dowry.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 12.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tuesday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 26.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 29.—St. Michael and All Angels. 


OCTOBER. 


Sunday, 8.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 10.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 11.—Twenty-firet Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 18.—St. Luke, the Evangelist. 

Sunday, 24.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 28%.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
Sunday, %1.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 


THE quietness with which Messrs. Moopy and 
SaNKEY have dropped into their places as mem- 
bers of the Christian Church at home has ex- 
cited much remark. Their good taste is every 
where commended. At Newcastle, Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. SANKEY was warmly greeted by his 
friends and neighbors. A large assembly met 
him at the Opera-house. An address of wel- 
come was made by Mr. Crrus CLARK. In reply, 
Mr. SaANKEY gave the following account of the 
beginning of the memorable tour through Great 
Britain and Ireland: ‘‘I remember when we left 
home not knowing what was before us. We 
landed in Liverpool, and found the friends who 
had invited us over both dead. We were stran- 
gers, but God led us; His Spirit directed us up 
to a dead town, where we held a prayer-meeting, 
at which there were but four persons present. 
Afterward more came. People thought we were 
two Americans with sinister designs. The meet- 
ings, however, increased in interest and power, 
and then the work began which you have read 
about. A friend asked us to go to York, but the 
preacher said, ‘No; it will interfere with our 
collections.’ We went there, and the church 
and the collections increased. Now, my friends, 
I thank you for this testimonial; but the honor 
is not to me, but to Jesus.”’ 

Dr. JUNKIN gave at this reception the follow- 
ing account of the way in which the two evan- 

elists were brought together: “‘ Two years ago 
Mr. SANKEY was sent to Indianapolis as a dele- 
gate to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
There he was met by Joun V. Farwe tt, of 
Chicago, who said, ‘It is no place for you in a 
store. Come to Chicago, and serve God.’ San- 
KEY went to Chicago, and met Moopy. They 
all knew the rest.”’ 


The question of the recognition of Dr. Man- 


NING as cardinal by the royal family of England 


has been thought of enough importance for no- 
tice in the House of Lords. It having been re- 
ported in the Weekly Register (Roman Catholic) 
that at a garden party given by the Prince of 
Wales at Chiswick the Prince advanced to meet 
Cardinal MANNING, and that the latter remained 
for some time within the royal circle, where he 
was presented to the Queen, Lord ORANMORE 
asked in the House of Lords if the report was 
true. The Duke of Richmond, In reply, stated, 
by the authority of the Prince of Wales, that on 
the occasion named the Prince did not have the 
opportunity of even seeing the cardinal. He did 
not, therefore, shake hands with Dr. MANNING, 
nor did he introduce him to the Queen. The 
conversation on each side revealed the great sen- 
sitiveness of the English people to any recogni- 
tion, by the crown or ministry, of rank conferred 
by the Pope. 


Mr. Georce MtLuer, whose orphan homes at 
Ashley Down, near Bristol, England, have be- 
come famous all over the Christian world, has 
set out to labor as an evangelist. He is now in 
his seventy-fifth rear, but is vigorous, and has a 
clear, strong voi e. He has already preached in 
various cess ir England, and is about to visit 
Scotland. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S preface to the new edition 
of his recent tracts, now published under the 
title of Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion, 
is full of very plain speaking. He charges the 
Church of Rome with the purpose of overthrow- 
ing civil society, at the cost, if needs be, of a gen- 
eral European war. He sums up the case thus: 
‘*Nearly the entire hierarchical power in this 
great communion, together with a faction every 
where spreag and every where active among its 
laity, are now deliberately set upon a design dis- 
tinguished by the following characteristics. In- 
ternally it aims at the total destruction of right: 
not of right as opposed to wrong, but of right as 
opposed to arbitrary will. Such right there 
shall be none, if the conspiracy succeeds, in the 
bishops against the Pope, in the clergy against 
the bishops or the Pope, in the laity against any 
of the three. Externally it maintains the right 
and duty of the spiritualty, thus organized, to 
override at will, in respect of right and wrong, 
the entire action of the civil power; and likewise 
to employ force, as and when it may think fit, 
for the fulfillment of its pur ” 


The college founded by the “‘ Unio of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations’’ will be opened in 
Cincinnati next October, in the Mound Street 
Temple building. Twelve applications for ad- 
mission have already been received. 


The decree of her Majesty Queen VicTorta’s 
Privy Council in the GuIBORD case has reached 
Canada, and is published in the papers of the 
Dominion. It is dated November 28, 1874, and 
is so explicit in its language that it will, if that 
be possible, bring the Canadian ultramontanes 
to their senses. After reciting the history of 
the case in the several courts, it orders that ‘‘a 
peremptory writ of mandamus be issued, direct- 
ed to ‘Le Curé et Marguilliers de Cuvre et 
Fabrique de Notre Dame de Montreal,’ com- 
manding them, upon application made to them 
by or on behalf of the Institut Canadien, and 
upon tender or payment to them of the usual 
and accustomed fees, to prepare or permit to be 
prepared a grave, in that part of the cemetery in 
which the remains of Roman Catholics who re- 
ceive ecclesiastical burial are usually interred, 
for the burial of the remains of Josern GutI- 
BORD,’’ and that they shall bury or permit the 
burial of the remains there. The decree also 
taxes the curé and his accomplices with all the 
costs to which the widow of GUIBORD has been 
subjected in the lower courts, and also £1079, 
the costs of the appeal to the Privy Council. 
The Governor-General, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and commander-in-chief of the forces in the Do- 
minion “are to take notice, and govern them- 
selves accordingly.”’ 


The Archbishop of Cologne, in addition to the 
German prelates already announced, has accept- 
ed the provisions of the law for the administra- 
tion of church property. He advises his clergy 
to take the positions on the parish boards as- 
signed them, and to see that their parishioners 
participate in the elections. 


In the conflict of English Church parties the 
bishops who try to keep the peace with all are 
sure to suffer. They are lampooned unmerci- 
fully; almost every week brings something new 
in this line. The last victim is Dr. ELuicort, 
Bishop of Gloucester, who has been made the 
subject of a parody upon CaNnnino’s “* Needy 
Knife-Grinder.”’ One stanza runs thus: 


* Poor little bishop! Seldom think the Miatza, 
Who would fain rend your pay and peerage trom 


you, 
What a hard task ‘tis saying every day, I'm 
Friend of both parties.” 


Punch makes fan of the row over the “ East- 
ward position’? and Mr. Mackonocuie in this 
fashion : 


“ There were Wise men of old, and they came from 
the East 

To worehip. Alas, for the latter-da priest ! 
For the poor Western wiseacre, bishops to pall, 
Must turn to the East, or not worship at all: 
0, what can he do for a e-reeking soul, 
With 4 alone, Sir—not even a Stole 
Since he holds that his holiest rite’s of no worth 
If he’s robbed of his vestments, and ‘stands to the 


North.’ 
A Philistine laic may langh at this rumpus 
Concerning one point in the clerical compass ; 


But how if the ‘ pastoral care’ of the nation 
Depends on the practice of ‘ Orientation ?’ 

What hope of flock from perdition, 
Without due ard to the ‘ Eastward poerition 7’ 
Where to worsh p aright—eo they tell us, at least— 
We muat stand, like fire-worshipers, facing the East, 
"Midst rites that are formal, and lights that are 


garish, 
And led, in full drese, by the priest of the parish ?” 


A correspondent of an English paper runs an 
interesting parallel between Drs. TooLven and 
DOLLINGER, one the champion of evangelical 
Protestantism, the other of reformed Roman- 
ism. Both were born in 1790, DOLLINGER on 
February 28, and on March 30. Each 
has spent half a century in the professor's chair; 
each has been the leader in a great change. At 
a meeting of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
held July 28, Dr. DOLLINGER compared the Ger- 
man Empire under Lupwic of Bavaria (in the 
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beginning of the fourteenth century) with the 
Empire of to-day. In the time of Lupwieé monks 
were burned as heretics because they asserted 
the infallibility of the Pope! 


No topic was more carefully discussed by the 
British Wesleyan Conference at its recent ses- 
sion than that of lay representation. A pro- 
2 mang of last year to bring in the laity as mem- 

ers of a large Committee of Review, forming in 
some sense a second House, was not received 
with favor. After a very full interchange of 
opinions the following resolution was adopted 
almagst unanimously: ** That the Conference now 
resolves to appoint a ministerial committee to 
consider the whole subject, and report to the 
next May district meetings when the ministers 
only are present. The report of the committee 
and the resolutions of district meetings shall be 
submitted to the mixed committee to be here- 
after named, which committee shall report to 
the next Conference.’’ The mixed committee is 
composed of thirty-four ministers and thirty- 
four laymen, appointed by the Conference on 
the nomination of its president, one minister to 
be elected by the ministers attending each finane 
cial district meeting, and also thirty-four laymen 
to be elected by the district meetings. 


Much disappointment has been expressed by 
Monsignor Roncetti1, who was appointed the 
bearer of the berretta to Cardinal M CLosxRy, in 
relation to the money offerings of American 
Catholics. The Peter-pence contributed dur- 
ing his stay in America did not exceed 150,000 
francs. He reports that he was received in New 
York “with great deference, but at the same 
time with a considerable show of democratic 
equality.”’ 


The statistical returns of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, have been aggregated and 
published. They show the following results: 

raveling preachers, 3224; superannuated preach- 
ers, 261; local preachers, 5356; white members, 
606,764: colored members, 2663; Indian mem- 
bers, 4497: total preachers and membership, 
712,765; increase over 1873, 37,375. Infants bap- 
tized, 24,009; adults baptized, 49,358; Sunday- 
schools, 7204; Sungay-school teachers, 48,325; 
Sunday-school scholars, 323,634. Collections for 
Conference claimants, $64,204 20; collections for 
missions, $101,953 46. 


Bishop Martry, of Germany, has published a 
catechism of church law, from which the Deutsche 
Merkur, the organ of the Old Catholics, extracts 
the following propositions. The fourth of the 
series deserves especial notice: 


“1. Catholics can not be bound to send their chil- 
dren to undenominational state schools, nor can they 
be compelled to pay taxes for such schools; the bish- 
ope have the right of setting up educational establish- 

**2. Bishops may order processions mages, an 
observance of Church festivals, and ty tere right they 
may not be interfered with by law or police regulations. 

“3. The state may not suppress or limit Church ao- 
cléfles, such as the Workmen's Unions, St. Borromeo’s 
Union, and the like. 

“4. The state has not the right to limit by a statute 
of mortmain the acquirement of property by the 
Church; it may not tax Church property, and must 
leave its administration and application solely to eccle- 
siastical officials. 

'y the bishop, or, if chosen by the congregation, must 
be te the bishop. : 

“6. The state can not levy any taxes or dues from 
the clergy, except by permission of the Papal See. 
Similarly, without permiesion of the Papal See clergy 
can not be summoned before a civil tribunal, even th 
ordinary civil and criminal causes, 

“7. Under pain of excommunication, igis forbidden 
to imprison a bixhop or to remove him from his See. 

‘8. The state may not order that the bodies of Cath- 
olics should be buried in communal grave-yarda, but 
it ought to set apart forever special portions of these 
cemeteries for Catholics, or should allow them to pro- 
vide their own burying-grounds,” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A LITTLE angap OF Noan.—A dispute once arose be- 
tween two Scotchmen, named Campbell and M‘Lean, 
upon the antiquity of their families. The latter would 
not allow that the Campbells had any right to rank 
with the M‘Leana in antleulty, who, he insisted, were 
in existence as a clan since the beginning of the world. 
Campbell had a little more Biblical knowledge than 
his antagonist, and asked him if the clan of the 
M‘Leans was before the flood. “ Flood! what flood 7” 
axvked M‘Lean. “ The flood, you know, that drowned 
all the world bat Noah and his family and his flock,” 
said Campbell. “Pooh! you and your flood!” said 

‘Lean; “my clan was afofe the flood.” “I have 
not read in my Bible,” said Campbell, “ of any one of 
the name of M‘Lean going into Noah's ark.” * Noah's 
ark !” retorted M‘Lean, in contempt; “ who ever heard 
of a M*Lean that hadn't a boat of his ain 7” 


A man recently took a bath in the dark. He man- 
aged well enough, only he got hold of a piece of stove 
blacking instead of soap—with marked results, 


Men or Lerrers—Compositors, 


** Boston babies are weaned early and fed on fish,” aays 
the Brooklyn Argua, “They accamalate much phos- 
phorus. A chronicler, mentioning the circumstance 
of a group of Boston children going up stairs to bed in 
the dark, says that their noel = a to be sur- 
rounded by an atmoephere of laminiferous ether, 
that they reminded him of a procession of straggling 
meteors,” 


The St. Louis Jowrnal says: “ These three things it 
is unwise to re confidence in—a Democrat 
lature, nitro-glycerine, and a mule’s sense of honor.” 
The dramatic editor of the Paris Figaro informa his 
readers that, when Hamlet called Ophelia “a green 
girl,” he meant simply that she was a seller of vegeta- 


The late Dr. Erskine, one of the ornaments of the 
Scottish National Church, was a clergyman of deep 
and earnest piety. One day, when something had oc- 
curred to irritate him and to put him into so violent 
a passion that language seemed to be denied him for 
the time, Christfanity —— a curb on the refractory 
tongue, the beadle rather archly queried, ‘“‘ Would an 
aith relieve ye, Sir?” 

Trwe—A church clock. 

Why is Neptune like the man who searched for the 
philosopher's stone 7— Because he was a sea-king what 
never existed. 


The following advertisement, almost, we fear, too 
good to he true, is aaid to have been actually cut from 
a' Dublin paper: “ Lost, where it was dropped, an 
empty bag with a cheese in it, the bag marked L. G., 
but the letters are quite worn out: the person who 


lost it never missed it till it was gone, so, if any per- | 
son will bring it to him, he shall receive a rew of 
Se. on paying for this advertisement.” Surely thie 
bag must have belonged to the Irish orator who in- 
formed his audience that “all having been said that 
could be said, he had got@p to say the rest.” 


Mr. Washington Moon has written a new work on 
bad a Some of the errors which he singles out 
are decidedly amusing. For example: 

A furrier Cenendine tn an advertisement, the tricks 
played on the public by anprincipled men in his own 
trade, “‘ earnestly requests ladies to bring to him their 
——¥ which he promises shal! be converted into muffs 
an yaa.” 

Another advertisement ran thus: “‘ Two sisters want 
washing.” 

Here must have been a strange sight: “He rode to 
town and drove twelve cows on horseback.” 

A gentleman advertised for a horse “ for a lady of a 
dark color, a good trotter, high stepper, and having a 
long tail.” 

Better, more amusing, more instructive, and more | 
credible is the following illustration of the inevitable | 
ambiguities involved in accurate language. One gen- © 
tleman observed to another, “I have a wife and six | 
children in New York, and i never saw one of them.” | 
‘Were you ever blind?” ‘“‘Oh no,” replied the other. | 
A further lapse of time, and then the interrogator re- 
sumed the subject. ‘“ Did I understand you to say | 
that you had a wife and six children living in New | 
York, and you had never seen one of them ?”’ “ Yes; 
such is the fact.” Here followed a atill longer pause 
in the conversation, when the interrogator, fairly 
puzzled, said, ‘‘ How can it be that you never saw one | 
of them?” “Why,” was the answer, “one of them | 
was born after I left.” | 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. | 


Ir is no matter of surprise that lovers of na- | 
ture perform journeys of homage to this sover- | 
eign of cataracts, this monarch of all pouring 
floods, the Falls of Niagara. By universal con-_ 
sent they have long ago been proclaimed one of | 
the wonders of the world. ‘They were first dis-| 
covered by a French Jesuit named HEeNnNeEPrN, | 
one hundred and eighty-six years ago, and had| 
at that time already been named by the Indians) 
O-ni-aw-ga-rah (the Thunderer of Waters). A) 
few years ago Niagara might have been said to 
be situated almost in the wilds of America, and’ 
travelers were accustomed to look upon a jour-| 
ney to this prince of water-falls as a difficult en-| 
terprise, so renfote was its situation from the! 
usual haunts of men; but the attractions of this) 
wonderful freak of nature have drawn admiring) 
multitudes toward it, until its solitude has been 
invaded, and the broad highways to its dominions) 
are thronged by travelers from every part of 
the civilized world. | 

The series of illustrations we present to _ 
readers this week will recall to many the plea 
ure and delight they experienced in visiting the 
different scenes connected with the great cata- 
ract, and those who have never visited the Falls 
will gain from them some slight idea of their 
grandeur and sublimity. 

‘There are, as is well known, two distinct 
though adjoining falls, one on the Canadian, the 
other on the American, side of the river, Goat 
Island, which rises in the midst of the foamin 
waters, dividing the two. In consequence of 
bend in the channel, by far the larger portion of 
the water is sent down on the Canadian side, 
On this side, therefore, is the grander cataract, 
which has been named the Horseshoe Fall, 
though it no longer bears the name appropriate, 
ly, as the precipice has been worn from a curved 
into a somewhat angular shape. ‘This process 
of wearing away goes gradually on. In 18634 
large projection on the Canadian bank, known 
as Table Rock, broke away and fell in the flood 
below. . Geologists suppose—and apparently have 
good reason for their theory—that the time was 
when Niagara fell over the abrupt bank at 
Queenstown, between six and seven miles below 
the present Falls, and that it has, in the lapse of 
unknown and incalculable years, been wearin 
away the gulf in the intermediate distance, so 
toiling and traveling through the rock back to 
its parent lake. The deep sea-green of the cen- 
tre of the crescent, where it is probable the 
greater mass of water falls, lit up with successive 
flashes of foam, and contrasted with the rich 
creamy whiteness of the two sides or wings of 
the crescent, forms a combination of color, chan- 
ging with every ray of light, every variation of 
the wind, and every hour of the day, which a 
painter's art could never hope to imitate, ani 
which Nature herself has only effected here. | 

About half a mile below the Horseshoe Falls 
the river narrows to a breadth of about twelve 
hundred feet. Here it is possible to cross the 
stream in a boat to the American side. From 
this boat one of the best views of the Falls is ob- 
tained. ‘The current is not rapid, and, through 
taking advantage of the eddy, passengers can 
with safety be carried almost to the foot of the 
American Falls. In looking up toward the great 
cataract, it seems as if the *‘ waters which are 
above the firmament” were descending from thie 
heights of heaven. ‘The noise resembles thie 
perpetual rolling of near thunder, or the unin- 
terrupted discharge of a heavy battery of ord- 
narnice, mingled with a strange crashing and 
breaking sound. An impression of superior 
height is gained here, but not so much from tlie 
fact that the American fall is really ten or twelve 
feet higher than the British, as for the reason 
that here you have a complete profile view of the 
one from brink to base, which you can not wel 
obtain of the other. | 

Goat Island, perched upon the edge of the pree- 
ipice, holds her place like an emerald, quiet and 
green in the midst of the rushing waters. Around 
her all is tumult and impetuous haste. For the 
last half mile the descent of the bed of the river 
is about fifty feet, and the dashing wavelets indi- 
cate the interruptions they meet with from the 
hidden rocks by streaks and ridges of foam. The 
island is about a mile in cireamference, and in 
that mile there is a forest of tall trees and a rich 
variety of wild shrubs and plants. It is reached 
by a bridge, and for the sum of twenty-five cents 
the traveler may visit it as often as he likes dur- 


| 


ing his stay. Here the best view of the rapids 


| 
| 
| 
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is to be obtained, and also of the great Crescent 
or Horseshoe Fall. 

One of the greatest points of interest to the visit- 
or to Niagara is the wonderful Cave of the Winds. 
As the torrent precipitates itself from the terrible 
height above, it comes with such force that it is 


~ 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA—ON THE BRINK. 


tortionate: hackmen that seize upon the tourist, 
disturb the harmony of the scene, and make the 
traveler long to gaze once upon the miglity cata- 
ract as it was in the days when, solitary and sub- 

| lime, it poured its ceaseless torrents over ruck and 
immense hotels, the ubiquitous guides and ex- | precipice unheard of, unvisited, by men. 


thrown about fifty feet from the base of the cliff. 
One may thus, having donned an oil-skin dress, 
descend the stairway that is built along the rocks, 
and enter two or three yards behind this curved 
sheet of water; but the spray is so blinding, the 
din so deafening, and the current of air so strong, 


that it requires calm nerves and firm feet to ven- 
ture here. 

A great deal of the romance and majesty of 
Niagara is destroyed by the prosic adjuncts of 
civilization that have grown up around it. The 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA—THE AMERICAN SIDE, FROM GOAT ISLAND. 
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HER ANSWER. 


Ir the love that you ask for I offer you here, 
Can I promise to follow you without fear? 
- Will you take myhands in your own, dear, 
And keep them soft and warm ? 
Will you teach me to trust each word you say? 
Will you keep my feet so they never can stray? 
Will you be my guide in the one right way, 
My refuge in every storm ? 


Then I'll lovingly follow wherever you guide, 
Though our way may lie through a desert wide ; 
All through the journey, safe by your side, 

You shall lead me every where. 
It is sweeter to walk by faith than sight, 
If only you feel you are going aright. 
May I trust you always to find the light, 

And guide me safely there? 


MR. TILDEN AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


Tue Demecratic Convention of 1871 met at 
Rochestér in October, agitated by intense emo- 
tions of .rage, defiance, but not of shame. It 
was known to every one that the Democratic 
party in New York had been engaged in a series 
of extraordinary robberies and frauds extending 
aver a period of many years; that all its leaders 
had profited by the plunder of Tween and shared 
in his crime; that all its successes had been won 
by gross outrages at the polls, and by the lavish 
use of the money stolen from the people of New 
York. ‘Srymovr, in 1868, had been the favorite 
candidate of the thieves. HorrMan was as much 
their instrument in 1870 as Hatt. Nota Demo- 
cratic Senator or Assemblyman but had aided in 
the robbery of our unfortunate city. Every Dem- 
ocrat in 1869 had obeyed his Roman Catholic 
masters and voted for the destruction of the com- 
mon schools of New York. A common guilt 
covered every one of them ; but no trace of mod- 
esty or of repentance marked the proceedings of 
the Convention of 1871. ‘Tween entered Roch- 
ester surrounded by troops of friends. In the 
evening he was serenaded by a Catholic club; 
and when the Convention met it was plain that 
the Democracy of the State was prepared to de- 
fend its acknowledged chief. His deputation of 
delegates, among whom shone conspicuous the 
worst ruffians of the city, and among whom were 
numbered a throng of the same men who now 
rule in Tammany Hall, were exultant and de- 
fiant. The reform delegates, led by Orren- 
DORFER, were refused admittance to the Con- 
vention, and by the feeble interference of Krer- 
wan and the discretion of could gain 
only a moment's hearing. The old officials were 
almost all renominated ; a platform was adopted 
which dwelt chiefly upon Republican extrava- 
gance and corruption; the crimes of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders were faintly alluded to; and 
TweEeEp, with some deep misgivings, still prom- 
ised his followers a complete victory in Novem- 
ber, and a perfect immunity from the punishment 
of their crimes. He still ruled the Democratic 
party ; he still commanded in the Convention. 

To this corrupt and infamous assembly Gov- 
ernor TILpEN delivered an opening address. 
One might suppose that modesty would have led 
him to withdraw from a scene where his long 
association with corrupt men only became more 
plain to the public eye, or that he would at least 
have shown some contrition for the injury his 
party had done to thecommunity. He, at least, 
knew that the vain boasts of Twrep were idle, 
and that he could no longer venture to defend 
his chief, the master of ‘Tammany, without an 
utter loss of reputation. He felt that even De- 
mocracy and the Catholic vote could no longer 
shield their criminals; and it would have been 
well for him had he retired at once from public 
life, and shown a sincere remorse for the disas- 
ters he and his friends had brought upon the 
people. He seems rather to have exulted over 
their distresses that gave him an opportunity of 
assuming the garb of a reformer. ‘‘ The De- 
mocracy,” he cried, to Twerp’s Convention, 
‘“*burnishing its armor and purifying its ranks, 
advances to fight anew the battle against central- 
ism and corruption, to which seventy-five years 
ago it was first led by THomas JEFFERSON in 
the nation and GrorGce Curixton in the State.” 
(New York Times, October 6,1871.) <A smile 
must have crept over the face of the least scru- 


_ pulous of TweeEp’s agents when they heard that 


Democracy had ever been the symbol of re- 
form, and that ‘TrLpEeN was to lead them on to 
fresh purity. But they soon found that he 
meant to adopt a new policy, and to assail the 
men with whom he had labored for twenty 
years. Amidst groans and hisses he declared 
that he should act against Tammany. He flung 
over his shoulders the borrowed garb of a re- 
former. O'Conor, Sermocr, and Kernan 
joined him, and the four notable politicians, whose 
lives had been passed in a servile dependence 
upon Tammany Hall, who had shared its suc- 
cesses and profited by its frauds, now burnished 
their armor anew and came boldly forward to 
the rescue of their party. It was a daring polit- 
ical stratagem to cover with the garb of retorm- 
ers the worst agents of Tammany Hall, and to 
rally its convicted felons to the purification of the 
State, and even Mr. T1L_pEwn seems to have found 
the task no light one. We find him soon after 
appealing to the Irish Catholics to abandon 
Tweep as the only means of safety for their 
party. October 10 he spoke to a meeting of 
the friends of James O'Brien as follows: ‘* Look 
you again at this picture, my Irish fellow-citizens. 
These men have pretended to be your friends 
during the last few years. What is the result ? 
James O'Brien,” he added, ‘‘ your candidate, 


is one whom you know, and whose character 


merits your confidence. Place him in office. 
One word more. Let me impress on you again 
that earnest and determined action alone will 
save us now. And certainly we who have been 
with you from the beginning, CHarLtes O'Conor 
and I, can not die with a good grace until the 


work of redemption is accomplished.” (Zimes, 
October 11, 1871.) Mr. James O'Briey is 
hardly the person whom the people of New 
York would have chosen as their oracle of re- 
form. But Tr_tpeNn was forced to beg humbly 
the support of the papal faction, and he had no 
resource but to select an Irish candidate. The 
papal priests and his Irish fellow-citizens seem 
at first to have failed him altogether. ‘They re- 
fused to vote for O'Brien; they elected Twrerep 
to the Senate by a great majority; they plainly 
preferred the shameless audacity of their Tam- 
many leader to, the astuteness of Tirpen and 
O’Conor. It was only when Twerp and his 
faction fell into utter ruin that the Irish Catho- 
lics and their priestly leaders would consent to 
accept the more modest hopes of political power 
held out to them by the new reformers. 

For three years Mr. Titpen has been laboring 
for the *‘ safety” of his party. He has worn his 
garb of reform without a blush, without a smile. 
He pursued his attack upon Tween, but he has 
left New York to be plundered and ruled by 
Tweep’'s followers as before. Tammany Hall 
has made him Governor of the State in gratitude 
for his leniency or his subservience. By his coun- 
tenance it once more rules the Democratic party, 
and from his subtle touch its rogues and ruffians 
have sprung up, clad in the same guise of reform 
which Titpen and O'Conor assumed amidst 
their scorns and hisses in 1871. But who are 
the reformers from whom TILDEN has accepted 
political preferment, and with — consents 
to hold constant and intimate inter@6urse, whos® 
agent and instrument he avows himself, and from 
whose power he can never escape? At a recent 
meeting of the General Committee of Tammany 
Hall the following names appear as those of its 
most prominent members: Jonun Kerr, Coro- 
ner Croker, Coroner Wortman, Alderman 
Reitity, Judge Durry, **Torr” Hartman, 
Burns, Brennan, Powers, and a host of 
Irish. Justice Quinn presided; Mr. Costigan 
gave an interest to the meeting. Such are our 
rulers and the friends and supporters of Trtpen! 
These are our reformers! One was recent! 
charged with murder, and scarcely escaped con- 
viction. All are the devoted servants of the Pa- 
pal Charch. They are Governor TiLpEn’s sure 
reliance. With Kerwnax, O'Conor, and Seyr- 
mour he holds in his hand the Catholic vofe, 
but upon what terms of gross and base subservi- 
ence only those can tell who know the unscrupu- 
lous and imperious nature of the foreign priests. 
Recently the priests said to Governor ALLEN 
and the Democratic leaders of Ohio, ‘‘ If you 
do not obey us, we will mark you with an inef- 
faceable brand and drive you from power.” 
They are plainly desirous of introducing into 
American politics the abject obedience and serv- 
ile discipline of the convent and the monastery. 
To two of our Democratic reformers, Kernan 
or O'Conor, a hint or a suggestion from cardi- 
nal or Pope would be sufficient ; to TrLpEN and 
Seymour there is left no refuge but to obey. 

Such is our recent convert to reform. It can 
not be said that Governor T1LpEN has had any 
marked success in his new part. Tween has 
nearly escaped by the blunders or the forbear- 
ance of ‘‘ the most eminent” of our lawyers with 
all his plunder. ‘The canal reform seems but 
little better managed, and New York trembles 
once more in all its interests before that infamous 
mass of foreigners with whom Governor T11- 
pen has allied himself, and to whom he owes 
his present office. The chief result thus far of 
his proposed reform has been to fasten the rule 
of his Catholic fellow-citizens and Tammany 
Hall more firmly than ever upon our city. They 
would have robbed us anew last winter under 
Governor Tripen’s auspices had they not been 
prevented by the Republican Senate; and they 
fies to rob us still: nor would Governor TiLpEeNn 
dare to oppose the men who have placed him in 
power. It is the unhappy condition of the Dem- 
ocratic party that, under the rule of foreigners 
and a foreign Church, it has lost wholly the in- 
stinct of common honesty. In New York its 
leaders profess to be reformers, yet cover our 
city with official thieves; in Ohio they advo- 
cate paper money to hide the higher interests 
of the political canvass ; or in Louisiana enter 
into a friendly league with avowed assassins. 
And the party which Jerrrerson and Jackson 
made famous as the representative of American 
principle now leans for support upon the aid of 
a foreign Church, and finds its only lenient critics 
in foreign journals. The ultramontane and the 
English press is full of the praises of our Demo- 
cratic leaders, and every Democratic victory is 
repeated with triumph by the conservative and 
papal journals of Europe. It is held to be a 
proof that we are about to submit to foreign and 
reactionary principles, and abandon the teach- 
ings of our fathers. Nothing can exceed the 
violence with which the London Times or Stand- 
ard assails General Grant and al! the Republican 
party, except the bitterness with which thev once 
scoffed at while they celebrated Lee. 
Said the Standard, August 7, ‘‘ The temper of 
the radicals [Republicans], the detestation they 
have justly incurred among honest men of all 
shades of opinion, render them naturally anx- 
ious to revivé the cry of rebellion and the policy 
of revenge.” The London Times accused the 
President of seeking to degrade the Supreme 
Court ; the Paris Patrie and the German papal 
journals celebrate the renown of Fenton, Trr- 
Ton, and Scuurz. A singhlar league of amity 
has sprung up between the Democratic leaders 
in America and the monarchists of Europe, and 
all who hate republican institutions are the nat- 
ural friends of O'Conorn, Kernan, TILpen, 
Sermour, and Tammany Hajj. 

Not from such leaders or such a faction can come 
any true spirit of reform, and the faded party 
hacks who have been accustomed to seek popu- 
larity by subservience to the foreign Church and 
by tolerating robbery and fraud are fit only for a 


shameful obscurity. O’'Conor, Seyr- 
mour, and Kernan can no longer rule New 
York. The papal priests, who have been their 
masters and their chief support, must fall with 
them. A period of honesty and of progress is 
opening upon us. Our politicians will speak in 
future without fear or reticence. A new gener- 
ation of higher education and purer impulses is 
rising around. Already in Ohio a political can- 
vass is being carried on in which the most im- 
portant national questions are discussed with ex- 
traordinary clearness and simplicity. It is felt 
in Ohio that the interests of education and the 
hopes of republicanism demand the complete 
overthrow of the Democratic party, which has 
sunk into a gross subservience to the papal 
priests. A similar contest awaits New York in 
the fall. The question will be presented to us 
whether the Roman Catholic Church, through 
the aid of pretended reformers, shall once more 
fasten its hold upon the city and the State, and 
revive that system of robbery by which for twen- 
ty years it has plundered both, or whether a new 
class of men shall be placed in all our offices. 
There seems no doubt of the result. Educa- 
tion in future must control our State, nor can 
O’Conor and save their reactionary 
party by all their astute devices. 
EvGcene LAWRENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NorTH AMERICA possesses an enviable supe- 
riority over most parts of the world in the num- 
ber and variety of fresh-water fishes capable of 
being multiplied artificially for the service of 
mankind, having species corresponding to near- 
ly all those known elsewhere, and several forms 
entirely peculiar to its own waters. Thus while 
its wall-eyed pike, or pike-perch, is equivalent 
to the much-esteemed sandre, the yellow perch 
to a similar species in Europe, the striped bass, 
or the rock-fish, to the European bass, it has in 
the black bass and the large variety of smelt, 
the trout, white-fish, and the California salmon, 
forms whose introduction into Europe is very 
—, to say nothing of the shad and ale- 
wife. 

Recognizing this fact, the authorities of the 
Paris Société d’ Acclimatation have offered prizes 
of 500 francs respectively for the introduction 
into France of our common brook trout, of the 
Otsego bass, the California salmon, and the black 
bass, on the condition that the imported fish 
have survived for more than a year. If youn 
fish bred from these parents can be exhibited, 
then the amount of the prize in each case is 
doubled. The prizes in regard to the trout and 
black bass are open till the Ist of December, 
1875; those for the Otsego bass and California 
salmon until the lst of December, 1880. A prize 
of 250 francs is open until the Ist of December 
for the multiplication in France of the Ameri- 
can bull-frog, this conditioned with the exhibi- 
tion of at least twenty-five specimens born in 
France. 


The London Field announces the death, on the 
29th of June, of Mr. Henry Ddvusiepary, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. Mr. DouBLepay 
was especially conversant with the natural his- 
tory of Great Britain, his acquaintance with the 
lepidopters especially being extremely thorough, 
and rendering him an authority from whom there 
was scarcely an appeal. 

As a writer he is comparatively little known, 
excepting from short communications on vari- 
ous subjects. His most important published 
his synopnymical list of butterflies and 
moths. 


The gold Banksian medal of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society has been awarded to Mr. 
WorTHINGTON G. Smita for his important dis- 
coveries, recently announced in reference to the 
oospore of the potato-rot. 


It is announced that Dr. R. B. WALKER is on 
his way home from the Gaboon to London for 
the purpose of publishing his twenty-five years’ 
experience in 4p oe Africa, to include im- 
portant notices in regard to the commerce and 
geography, the fauna and flora, and the ethnol- 
ogy of the country visited by him. 


The International Geographical Exhibition at 
Paris, opened on the 15th of July, promises to 
be a very great success, although there is much 

et to be done in the arrangement and exhi- 

ition of contributions from various nations. 
Seven principal groups embrace the various sub- 
jects of the exhibition. Among the more inter- 
esting displays is a map of France, sixty feet 
high by forty wide, which is seen to the best ad- 
vantage by means of a telescope. The most in- 
teresting objects in the American section are 
said to be the maps of the United States Signal 
Service, and those of the climatology of North 
America prepared by Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Among the recent prizes of the French Geo- 
graphical Society a gold medal has bean awarded 
to Father ARMAND Davup for his explorations 
in China and Mongolia; a gold medal to Dr. 
ScHWEINFURTH for his travels in North Africa; 
a silver medal to Abbé Emre PetirtOr for his 
exploration of the North American region which 
extends from Great Slave Lake to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie; a silver medal each to MM. De 
ComPIgGNE and Marcue for their journey to 
the Gaboon and up the river Ogové; and the La 
RoQuetTte gold medal to the family of the late 
Captain HALL, of the Jdlaris expedition. 


The death of Professor Henrt Lovis p’ArR- 
REST, an eminent astronomer, took place on the 
14th of June, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
He was born at Berlin, studied astronomy under 
Professor ENCKE, and afterward became suc- 
cessively Professor of Astronomy at the univer- 
sities of Leipsic and of Copenhagen, where much 
of his scientific work was carried on. He dis- 
covered several comets and an asteroid. 


Among the prizes recently decreed by the So- 
ciété d’Acclimatation of Paris, at its annual pub- 
lic session on the 7th of May, was one of 500 
francs to M. CARBONNIER for the exhibition of 
specimens of American Fundula cyprinodonta, 


characterized as being a fish of very excellent 
flavor. It is difficult to understand that this 
fish, well known in the United States, is now 
considered as one of importance, there being so 
many Others of superior size and rapidity of 
growth that could have been selected. As M. 
CARBONNIER exhibited specimens born in Paris, 
his prize was doubled, and he received 1000 francs. 

On the same occasion a medal of the first class 
was given to SeTH GREEN—this in addition to 
the grand gold medal which he received in 1872. 
The first-mentioned prize was in return for the 
transmission to Paris during the last year of fer- 
tilized eggs of various species of Salmonide. 

The introduction of the California salmon into 
the Eastern United States has also been consid- 
ered by the French society a matter of very great 
economical importance; and although not spe- 
cially interested at present in the species, they 
have decreed to Mr. Eresnacton STONE a second- 
class medal for his superintendence of the United 
States breeding establishment, and also similar 
honors to Mr. G. H. Jerome, one of the Fish Com- 
missioners of Michigan, and to Mr. Crouca, of, 
Jackson, for hatching out and distributing the 
young of thege fish in the 8t. Joseph, the Kala- 
mazoo, and Grand rivers. 

Special attention is invited by the society to 
the California fish, and the hope is expressed 
that it may be ultimately introduced into the 
tributaries of the Mediterranean, and especially 
into the Rhone. 


Ia Nature announces the death in Algiers on 
the 11th of May, at the age of thirty-two, of an 
eminent Arabian chemist named 81 ABDALLAH 
BEN MOHAMMED. 


The tides of the Mediterranean form the sub- 
ject of a prize essay by STAHLBERGER, of Hun- 
gary. The author especially dwells upon obser- 
vations and discussions relating to the peculiar 
local influences in the neighborhood of the port 
of Fiume, on the shores of the Adriatic. Pursu- 
ing an inductive method, he shows the existence 
of general changes of the water produced by cos- 
mical causes, and local changes due to meteoro- 
logical or local agencies. Of the former there 
are principally two oscillations dependent on the 
sun, and two onthe moon. The local changes 
are caused chiefly by variations in the wind and 
the barometer. In stating this view he seems 
not to have gone beyond what Mr. FERRE L has 
already published with reference to the Atlantic. 


According to the historical notes contained in 
the meteorological observations of LaFrov, presi- 
dent of the Meteorological Commission of Lyons, 
the first thermometer which was ever seen at 
Lyons was brought thither in February, 1736, by 
DUHAMEL to Father Duc.Los, director of the ob- 
servatory founded by the Jesuits in the chapel 
of their college. This thermometer was con- 
structed with alcohol, according to the prin- 
ciples of REaumvur, and was used for some time. 
A member of the Academy of Lyons, named 
CHRISTIN, replaced the alcohol by mercury, as 
had, indeed, previously been done by FAHREN- 
REIT in 1724, and by Dr. Savvace at Montpellier 
in 1736. CHRISTIN having introduced into a 
tube terminated by a bulb a quantity of mer- 
cury, whose volume might be represented by 
66500 at the temperature of freezing water, found 
that this volume became 6700 when the tube 
was plunged into boiling water. The alcohol 
of the original thermometer being thus dilated 
100 parts, CHRISTIN found it quite natural to 
divide the corresponding space passed over by 
the mercury into 100 equal parts, remarking 
that these new divisions being smaller than 
those of REaumur, would be more in harmony 
with the sensations caused by variations of tem- 
perature. Such was the origin of the centi- 

rade thermometer, which was afterward known 
or a while under the name of the thermometer 
of Lyons. Four years after—that is to say, in 
1746—CassIni, who was a well-known optician 
at Lyons, had sold 700 of these in Paris, besides 
others in Provence and Dauphiny. 


It is gravely announced that a Frenchman has 
discovered a mountain in India, near Khama- 
drong, about 400 miles from Madras, consisting 
of — metallic iron, and giving the impression 
of its being an immense meteorite. The precise 
dimensions of the mound are not stated, but if 
it is worthy of the term “‘mountain,”’ it must 
be very considerable. 


The officers of the Army Signal-office, as also 
of our public surveys, have daily need of accu- 
rate determinations of the altitudes of points in 
the interior of the country. To this end both 
the Coast Survey and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion have for many years been collecting the 
statistics of levelings made by railroad engi- 
neers, and all of these collections have been 
a in extent by the labors of the Army 

ignal-office. In addition to the extensive ex- 
aminations given to this mass of material by the 
Weather Bureau, Mr. GARDNER, the geographer 
to the Geological Survey of the Territories, un- 
der the Department of the Interior, has made an 
exhaustive analysis of the altitudes along certain 
lines of railroad, all leading to Denver, Colora- 
do, his object being to determine the elevation 
of that point by as many independent lines of 
level as possible. In the course of his work 
very many illustrations occur showing the great 
accuracy that can be attained by careful study 
with good engineering instruments. He states, 
in effect, that of the innumerable discordances 
that occur, by far the greater portion are traced 
to errors of calculation, and not to instrumental 
defects or errors of observation. He establishes 
with great apparent probability some important 
changes in the accepted levels of points in this 
country. Thus the Great Lakes and surrounding 
country are found to be about nine feet, and St. 
Louis about twenty-three feet, higher than hith- 
erto accepted. Kansas City and the surround- 
ing —v for many hundred miles south and 
west have heretofore been reported more than a 
hundred feet too low. Onsha is raised about 
thirty-one feet, and Indianapolis about one hun- 
dred feet. The range between the determina- 
tions of the elevations of various points is as fol- 
lows: Lake Ontario, two determinations, a range 
of 3} feet; Lake Erie, five determinations, a range 
of 23%; feet; Lakes Michigan and Huron, nine de- 
terminations, a range of 5 feet; St. Louis, five 
determinations, a range of 7 feet; Omaha, five 
determinations, a range of 23 feet; Kansas City, 
four determinations, a range of 10 feet: Denver, 
three determinations, a range of 6 feet. 
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SKETCHES IN SAXONY. 


TuatT portion of Germany which was former- 
ly known as the Kingdom of Saxony, and in 
1870 became one of the states of the new Ger- 
man Empire, rivals, in the picturesque beauty 
of its scenery and the attraction it offers to the 
traveler, any other part of Europe. In the south- 
ern portion of the state, where the river Elbe 


flows through the Erzgebirge chain to within. 


eight miles of the capital, Dresden; the scenery 
is not only grand in its character, but strikingly 
romantic, and to this district the name of Saxon 
Switzerland has been given. 

The inhabitants of Saxony retain in a high 
state of cultivation some of the traits by which 
they were marked when barbarous tribes. They 
are hardy, brave, and attached to their country. 
They are distinguished for great individual in- 
dependence, and the word ** Father-land” never 
fails to touch the electric chain by which they 
are bound to their country. It has been said 
that they are a dull race; but this is an error. 
Like all Germans, they are imaginative, and 
have great powers of labor and reflection. In 
no part of the empire is, more attention paid to 
education, and the university at Leipsic is one 
of the most famous in the world. Asa general 
thing, the Protestant states of Germany are more 
enlightened than the Catholic, and in Saxony, 
where the people are for the most part Luther- 
an, there is hardly a peasant that can not read 
and write. 

Saxony is not a country remarkable for the 
elegancies of domestic life. Its luxuries are of 
a home-bred and inartificial kind, and even the 
higher classes seem to cultivate the subtle re- 
finements of the mind in preference to the more 
obvious and material enjoyments which address 
themselves to the senses. ‘l'heir food is plain 
and substantial, and they know little of the elab- 
orate preparation common in other countries. 
The common people follow the plainest style of 
cooking, and are fond of fat substances, which 
they use with sour cabbage. They consume 
great quantities of beer, and the ale-houses are 
well supported, some of*them having over the 
door the enticing invitation, ‘* Welcome, friend,” 
in place of the usual sign. The lower classes 
dress in the manner most convenient for their 
occupations, without any marked peculiarity, 
while the higher classes follow French and En- 
glish fashions. Caps are nearly universal with 
the men; they are made of cloth, with a low 
crown, a few inches only in height, and have a 
small projection over the eyes. ‘l'‘he female peas- 
ants and domestics wear on holy-days gaudy caps 
of gold stuff, and those who are too poor to have 
these, adorn their heads with flowers. The ladies 
in this part of Germany have considerable beau- 
ty, their complexions are fair, and their voices 
sweet; but the peasant women are usually coarse 
and unattractive. ‘They have also an inveterate 
habit of knitting stockings wherever they are, 
which is as general as the custom of smoking 
with the other sex. Quarrels are frequent in 
Saxony, though it is unusual for the opposing 
parties to come to blows. Hard words are ap- 
plied in profusion, but a blow is an indignity for 
which nothing but the offender's blood can atone. 
Duels are very frequent, especially among the 
students, and it is an unusual experience to have 
passed several years at a university without hav- 
ing taken part in one, The weapons used are 
straight swords, with double edges near the point 
that will cut both ways. 

Our group of illustrations on page 745 will 
suggest familiar scenes to those who have at some 
time traveled through Saxony, and many who 
have left their homes in the father-land to find 
new ones on American shores will be reminded 
of the land they have left behind. 


HUGH MELTON: 
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CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE HILLS, 


Ovr passage out to Alexandria was stormy a 
good part of the way, and we were a little be- 
hind time. Most of the passengers, I fancy, 
were glad when they heard the confused Babel 
of sounds that welcomes the arrival of the steam- 
ers in that ancient and dirty town. As for me, 
I cared little. It mattered nothing where I 
spent my year of probation; discomfort annoy- 
ed me very slightly when I could think of my 
love’s fair sweet face and sunny hair, and com- 
fort had few charms when I retlected how many 
weary months lay between me and happiness. 
One slight chill my bright dreams did receive, it 
is true, though it affected me little at the time— 
in fact, only afforded me a faint and half-con- 
temptuous sensation of amusement. 

We were doing the Pyramids, as is the cus- 
tom of travelers in this land. I went along with 
others. I had seen them before, but to avoid 
singularity went in for them a second time. 
When there I roamed away from my party, 


and occupied myself picturing what Mand (so I | 
called her in my thoughts with consciousness | 


of night) might be- doing in the old house at 
Cairns. I was sitting on a block of stone ly- 
ing at some little distance from the Great Pyra- 
mid on the golden sand of the desert. I had se- 
lected this position as commanding a good view 
collectively of those monuments of man’s skill 
and patience, and mused, as I have said, while 
smoking and ae absently on the wondrous 
scene, Suddenly there arose before me, I know 


not how, an old withered “a such an ofa as 
is never seen out of an Arab village, and that 
makes one wonder if it could ever have been 
young, graceful, and fawn-like as the maidens 
one sees moving about the same encampment 
with water-jugs on their heads and soft gazelle- 
like eves, 

** You are happy now, noble Sir,’’ she croak- 
ed, in her hoarse guttural Arabic; ‘* happy as a 
dream. But joy is like dew: it fades before 
the morning. Shall I tell your excellency’s 
fortune ?” 

The sound of her words had a mournful ring 
in them that jarred on my golden visions. I 
shook my self impatiently. 

‘‘ There,” I sai, throwing her a few piasters ; 
‘*T know my fortune. You could tell me no 
better. Leave me now.” 

She gathered the coins up eagerly enough, but 
answered : 

“If I tell you your fortune now, noble Sir, it 
may save you many a bitter hour afterward. 
The bright morning sun does not always betoken 
a glorious mid-day, and many a fair rose-bud is 
cankered ere it bloom.” 

‘* What is it you want with me?” I answered. 
**T have given you money. Can not you leave 
me ?” 

‘‘The money is very welcome,” she replied, 
‘and the Arab woman does not refuse it; but 
because your face is fair and your hand open, 
she would tell you a little of what lies behind 
the veil of the future, that when the hour comes 
the blow may be less overwhelming.” 

‘* Say on, then, good woman,” I replied, care- 

lessly, feeling that it was quite hopeless to try 
and get rid of her while she thought she had any 
thing to communicate. ‘* Not that I believe in 
the fortune you tell me,” I added, “‘ for mine is 
clear and open, one that those who run may 
read, but because you seem to wish it, I allow 
you. 
yes,” she replied ; ‘‘ your future indeed 
seems to lie before you clear and open—an an- 
cient name, a princely fortune, a fair wife who 
does not yet love you best of all, but may, and 
most likely will, do so when love has time to be- 
get love. All that vou have before you now, and 
you think it will only grow brighter with years ; 
but the old Arab woman sees more. She sees a 
miserable slave toiling in a far-distant country ; 
he has been. straight and tall as you, but in face 
far fairer—such a face as women love to look 
on. ‘Toil and pain and grief have bent his stal- 
wart form and lined his broad open brow, but 
yet he shall step between you and happiness, and 
mar your fortunes. Be wise, be warned in time. 
Return to your own country and watch over your 
love.” 

She turned to go, but I, half amused, half 
frightened at I knew not what vague danger her 
words seemed to point to, called on her to stop. 

‘*'Tell me, where is he, and who is he, this 
slave of whom you speak? My race are not 
wont to fear slaves.” 

‘* True,” she answered, without looking back, 
and gliding away more nimbly than I could have 
believed possible—**‘ true; yet they may fear this 
one, for he is one who will return from the dead.” 

As she uttered the last word she disappeared 
suddenly behind a rocky bowlder, and when I 
rose to look for her, excited even out of my calm 
laziness by her mystic and ominous words, she 
was gone. Nowhere could I find her; only on 
the sultry desert air the words seemed to hang, 
pervading every ‘sight and sound, ** he will return 
from the dead.’ 

For a minute I stood ested, then the lu- 
dicrous aspect of the situation struck me, and I 
laughed as I said to myself, ‘*‘ How all our fel- 
lows would langh if they heard this old hag’s 
prophecy! ‘Thank Heaven, our women are not 
like these degraded Easterns, and good looks do 
not always carry the day even among the most 
ordinary of them.” I turned off to rejoin our 
party ; but on the way back, as we cantered along 
on our little nimble donkeys, I could hardly re- 
frain from a hearty laugh, angry though I really 
felt, when I thought how wonderfully the old 
witch had mistaken the nature and manners of 
our Northern clime. Nothing remarkable oc- 
curred during the rest of our way out, and in 
due course of time I arrived at A . 

Our fellows were astonished to see me back 
again so soon; but I was glad to see that Cam- 
eron had lost ground instead of gaining it dur- 
ing my absence; now hardly any of our best set 
would speak to him. To make matters worse 
for him, the colonel, as soon as he heard that all 
chance of Cameron’s marrving the heiress was 
at an end, began to perceive his mean sneaky 
ways, to be less liberal of leave and more of hard 
work, so that altogether the man’s life had alter- 
ed for the worse. 

He scowled savagely at me the first time we 
@®oet, and said: 

**] hope you are satisfied with the mischief 
vou have done me with vour tales; at any rate, 
I am glad of one thing—you have not got the re- 
ward vou hoped. ‘The heiress is no heiress now, 
and you can not profit by the ill you have done. 
I dare say, for the matter of that, she would be 
glad enough to have you, but it would not suit 
your book now.’ 

‘I should advise you, Captain Cameron, to 
leave Miss Meares’s name alone, either in con- 
nection with me or with any one else. You may 
as well take this advice in a friendly spirit and 
be guided by it, as otherwise I shall get you kick- 
ed out of the regiment in a way you will not 
like. I know a little more about you than the 
other fellows, and caution vou for your good.” 

Cameron literally glared at me for a minute 
or two, then thinking discretion the better part 
of valor, turned on his heel and walked off. 

‘“* Take care you do not get a knife in your 
back some dark night, Cairnsford,” said Solace, 
looking up from his paper; ‘‘ that fellow looks 
as if he would do for you.” 


* Pooh!” I **T do not think he 


) has daring enough to put a fellow out of the 


way; he is too great a coward, and dreads being 
found out. By-the-bye, didn't you tell me Eames 
was selling out? Who is looking for the step? 
Will it do you any good ?” 

Certainly the climate did not agree with me, 
for I had not been five months back at A 
before the doctors found it necessary to order 
me a complete change of air. ‘They: wished me 
to return home; but that I had determined not 
to do till my term of probatien had expired, and 
therefore adopted the other alternative they pre- 
scribed, which was to go up to the hills, far up 
into a really cool climate, and there pass my 
time until I found my health re-established. 
This plan suited me well enough. I was de- 
sirous of going after big game among the hills, 
and determined to strike out quite a new line of 
my own in the wildest and least known part of 
the Himalayas. My preparations did not take 
long to make; I did not wish to have too much 
roughing, so took some natives to carry ammuni- 
tion, tent, and baggage, with a few other little 
luxuries I did not care to be without; and last, 
but not least, I brought with me my trusty sol- 
dier-servant, Adams, a man who had been in my 
service almost ever since I had joined, and who 
was not only active and enterprising, but under- 
stood the ways of the natives much better than 
is at all usual among that class of men. 

I am not going to give a detailed account of 
all my ramblings; indeed, I think far too much 
space is already occupied by my personal advent- 
ures; but it would be almost impossible to re- 
late events, so as to give a correct idea of thém, 
without a strong admixture of unavoidable 
egotism. * 

Day by day we penetrated farther into the 
mountains, and our success in hunting was very 
fair—one or two splendid bear-skins still attest 
our luck; but our trophies would doubtless have 
been far more numerous but for the incident I 
am about to relate. 

One evening we found ourselves near a large 
and populous village—town I suppose I ought 
to call it—inhabited by a people who seemed 
scarcely to understand my men’s dialect, and 
who evidently had seen few white people before. 
My men declared that they appeared to have 
heard very little about our victorious English 
nation, and did not seem to feel the awe they 
should have done at. beholding representatives 
of so powerful an empire. 

Adams did not think it prudent to remain 
near them; they looked with such covetous eyes 
on our arms and implements, of'which, however, 
they did not know the power or the use; so that 
I felt safe in the pleasant conviegion that the 
discharge of my revolver would put to flight an 
army of them. As it was not convenient to go 
farther that night, I camped in a pleasant valley 
outside the town, and sent a message to their 
chief or head man that I would pay him a visit 
next morning. He appeared inclined to be 
friendly, and responded to this by sending me a 
goat and a bag of rice, which furnished a good 
supper to my whole party—rather a happy cir- 
cumstance, as we had bat little game with us 
that night, and would otherwise have been on 
short commons. 

Next morning I was astir early, and by way 
of passing the time till ten o'cloek, when the 
great man held his levée, I determined to stroll 
through the town, and see what kind of a place 
it was, and how the inhabitants lived. I found 
the houses well and strongly built—I suppose 
on account of the cold at night, which is often 
very intense—but the streets were no exception 
to the general rule in Oriental towns, and were 
chiefly remarkable for the filthy state in which 
they were kept. The most noteworthy thing 
about the place seemed to be a large building 
that was being erected on a small hill just out- 
side the town. I went toward it, more from 
want of something to do than from any particu- 
lar curiosity, as 1 supposed it to be a palace for 
their chief or a temple for some god. ‘There 
were gangs of slaves working at it, chained to- 
gether by long heavy iron chains. The poor 
fellows seemed to find it hard work, toiling un- 
der the hot sun, weighed down with such pon- 
derous manacles. I stopped and watched hes 
with some pity, they were go bent, so thin, so 
wretched-looking. scanned one face after an- 
other, and certainly their look was evil enough ; 
but how could it be otherwise, leading such a 
life, with no whisper of hope or word of encour- 
agement ever falling on the ear? ‘The overseer or 
task-master, a big brutal-looking fellow, stroll- 
ed from one gang to another, constantly bring- 
Ping down his heavy whip with sounding lash on 
the shoulders of some offender, more, it seemed 
to me, for his own brutal pleasure than because 
punishment was at all called for. My eye trav- 
eled slowly down the gang before me, as they 
one by one glanced up at the strange figure be- 
fore them. At length it reached the last man 
in the line, and a puzzled feeling came over me 
as to where I had seen a face like that of the 
slave before me. He was working away stead- 
ily, and I leoked and wondered for a second or 
two before I remarked, with a curious sense of 
bewilderment, that, unlike all the rest of the 
gang, he was a white man. Yes, there could 
be no doubt about it, he belonged to my own 
race; perhaps it was that total difference in 
character of expression and feature that distin- 
guishes our race from others that had made me 


at first imagine I had seen before that thin sad 
face, deeply lined by suffering and toil, and half 
hidden by wild ewrling locks and long flowing 
beard. Just as I had made this discovery and 
had come to this conclusion, the man next him, 
who had been looking at me with some interest, 
touched his arm, and directed his attention to- 
ward me by a word or two uttered in a low voice. 
The white slave turned his head with a quiet, 


‘graceful movement that awoke a sort of vague 


remembrance in my mind, and raised his eyes 
toward me. For a moment we gazed at each 
other in silence; then, with a kind of wail, the 
words broke from his lips : 

**Cairnsford! Oh, heavens, do you not know 
me ?” 

“‘Hugh! Isit possible? You here!” was all 
I could utter, as I sprang toward him, and grasp- 
ed his trembling toil-worn hands in mine. 

The overseer was on the other side of the build- 
ing, So we were safe from his observation; and 
Hugh leaned his head on my shoulder and sobbed, 
the agonizing convulsive sobs of intense emotion. 
Pain and joy, too powerful, too exquisite almost 
for mortal frame to bear, struggled in his breast. 

**T had lost all hope—I was like one dead,” 
he murmured when he had recovered voice to 
speak. ‘* But you will save me now? You will 
not leave me again ?” he asked, with piteous en- 
treaty. 

** Surely not, old friend and comrade, my more 
than brother. . This is the happiest day of my 
life, as I have found vou; and I will never leave 
you again till you are safe and free as I am now.” 

** Yes; but you must leave me,” he answered, 
pushing me from him hurriedly. “ Do not let 
the overseer see us together, or he may persuade 
the chief not to let you have me. When the 
hour of audience comes, go to the chief, and ask 
to buy me. Do not be deterred by any difficul- 
ties—only secure my freedom. But go now; do 
not let us be seen together: it may ruin all.” 

So saving he turned again to his work, and as 
the overseer rounded the corner of the building 
and appeared in sight, I was already a few paces 
off, waiking quietly away. How my heart danced 
as I bent my steps toward a shady grove of trees 
near our littl encampment! Hugh was not 
dead ; he lived, and would soon be at liberty, and 
through my means. Oh, it was jovfal! I seem- 
ed to tread on air, and thought with rapture of 
the welcome the poor old fellow would get at 
A—— when he returned, and how we would all 
try to efface from his mind recollection of that 
terrible captivity. Then he must come home to 
see his friends in England, and get set up, after 
all the hardships he had passed through in such 
a climate. I would manage that for him; I 
should be going home too, to Maud— Here my 
thoughts stopped; my heart seemed to stand 
still, and the hills around me appeared to reel as 
the truth flashed on me. ‘This Hugh whom I 
had loved, whom I had saved, or was about to 
save, from a living grave, was Maud’s lover; 
with his return my hopes were over. No more 
watching betwixt hope and fear for a half-tender, 
half-merry glance; no more wandering through 
the summer woods; no more passionate love 
prayers to lips that, while not consenting, did 
not wholly refuse. Gone, all gone. The light 
had passed away from the hill-side, the glory 
from the golden morning; love's dream had 
been dreamed, and had vanished like the sun in 
a stormy sunset. But not yet; surely not yet. 
**T am not bound,” I cried, ‘‘ to shipwreck my 
own life. What is this man to me, that I should 
give up more than life itself to him? If he wishes 
to be free, why does he not escape, as thousands 
have done before him? None know that he is 
here. Adams was not with mej he is still pack- 
ing up the tent. (ome, I will set off at once; 
none will be the wiser. Every man for himself 
must be the motto of this world, and once away 
from this place I shall again breathe freely.” 

I half rose from the bank on which I had fall- 
en in my first agony when the dreadful truth 
broke on me; but before i had made a step for- 
ward, a voice within me seemed to say: 

**© false friend, can vou leave the man you 
love, or say you love, to- die a lingering, miserable 
death, that you may secure your own happiness ? 
Grant that you lose your love, what is your loss to 
his, who is dragging on his wretched existence, 
lost to love and liberty, every thing that makes 
life endurable gone forever? Have you no pity, 
that you can leave him thus ?” 

‘* But I love her, I love her,” I half murmured, 
in answer to my own thoughts. ** The trial is 
too bitter: who could pass through it ?” 

** Would he act thus were he in your place?” 
the same inward voice repeated—*‘ he, the up- 
right and true-hearted. Would he let his own 
selfish feelings condemn his friend to such a fate, 
or even his worst enemy ?” 

** It is true, too true,” I groaned in anguwish. 
** Must I save him in spite of myself? But O, 
why did I come here? what evil spirit drove me 
into these wilds to make such a discovery? O 
Hugh, O my love, can I be true to you both, 
and to myself also? I can not; it is impossible. 
Then, God helping me, I will be true to you, let 
me suffer as I may.” For a minute or two, as I 
paced to and fro, I thought I would do and bear 
all things; then again my strength failed me, 
and I said, ** If the chief sends for me before [ 
can get off, I will do my best for his release ; 
but if [ find every thing ready, I will leave at 
once.” So I resolved with myself, as I rose and 
turned toward my tent. ‘There I found the 
faithful Adams had prepared my breakfast, not 
thinking-I would leave before the chief's hour of 
audience. I could not touch it, and told him to 
get ready for starting with the utmost haste, 
even while in my heart I loathed myself for the 
course I was taking. As I walked up and down 
under the blazing sun, waiting for Adams to 
complete his preparations, I lamented over what 
had befallen me. I thought in that dark hour 
only of myself and of my love who was also his, 
and whe, I almost vowed in my wild despair. 
should never again behold him. But something 
—shame, I think—when I thonght of his true 
friendstup, withheld me from this sin: still my 
whole seul rebelled against my fate, and at last 
the tempter that had tempted me to abandon my 
friend took another and more specious form, 
while he urged me never to give up my love 
without a struggle. 


Tt would be unmanly, cowardly, feeble-spir- 
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ited,” he whispered, ‘‘ Rather bind your friend 


a whose life you have saved, and who therefore 


owes you every thing—bind him by a solemn 


— oath never- to go near her or to see her more. 


Tell him you have her promise, and that the 

_— happiness of your life depends on your obtaining 
_— her; he would rather die a thousand deaths than, 
| after such a confidence, come between you and 

! her. Tet him remain in India when you go 
yy home; if she then hears he is alive, she will 
i naturally conclude he has forgotten her. She 
will contrast his fickleness with your constancy, 

. and the result will be certain. The love once 

~ his will revert to you; and if in after-life they 

; ever cross each other's paths, you may loo 
: calmly on their meeting, for her heart will be 
yours, and he, bound by his promise, will avoid 
, her presence, so that she will never know by 
what means your happiness was secured.” 

I should have spprned these thoughts from 
me with loathing, but I was too weak, and still 
brooded over them while waiting, when a mes- 
senger came from the chief, saying he would see 
me now. It was a full hour before his usual 
time for giving audience; but his eagerness to 
see the stranger had, I suppose, made him devi- 
ate from his custom. I never troubled myself 
about his reasons, however, but followed the 
messenger mechanically, thinking bitterly, ‘‘ Fate 
is indeed against me; I can not now get off with- 
out seeing the chief, and I must ask for this man’s 
release, as I decided to do, if I could not get away 
{n time.” 

Yes, I had become so lost to all good feelings 
that I mentally called him ‘‘that man,” and for 
a minute almost hated him. Then, with a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, | remembered that he 
was my own and only friend, dearer to me, as I 
had often felt, than any brother could have been. 
As I thought of all the vears we had passed to- 
gether, and the affection we had felt for each 
other, I shook off the tempter boldly, and deter- 
mined that no danger or difficulty, no selfish 
hopes or fears, should ever cause me to desert 
my friend. At length I found myself before 
the great man; but, indeed, I remember little 
of what passed, only that I presented my small 
offerings, wherewith I hoped to propitiate his fa- 
vor. ‘They were graciously accepted, and I then 
asked to purchase a slave, which request, though 
. it evidently surprised him not a little, was also 

{ granted; and by the middle of the afternoon my 
friend was restored to me, my adieux were spoken 
to the dark-skinned chief, and we were wending 
our way merrily homeward. 

Merrily, I said: what a mockery is in that 
word! If merriment lies in a throbbing brain, 
in a forced laugh, and a breaking heart, then, 
indeed, I was merry. As to my companion, 
perhaps he was so truly, *but I doubt it; all hap- 
piness has its alloy, and his was disturbed by 
doubts and fears as to what might have happen- 
ed in his absence. 

I soon told him every thing, except the one 
thing that concerned him and myself most near- 

-. % ly, though still the course I had determined to 
pursue gathered shape and substance in my 
brain. Again and again I was on the point of 
telling him my position, and exacting his prom- 
ise, and every time, before the words escaped 
my lips, I checked them, thinking, ‘* There is 
plenty of time, and I can not damp his joy so 
soon. I will tell him another day.” 

“* What a good fellow you are, Charlie!” said 
my friend, after I had told him all. As I thonght 
of the treachery I meditated, and heard those 
trusting words, uttered in the old frank voice, I 
felt the blood rash to my face for very shame. 
Iie thought,me so good because I had saved 
Mand from Cameron. What would he say if 
he knew I had saved her for myself, and that, 
too, knowing she loved him still ? 

At that moment I thought myself the most 
contemptible of created things, and as he laid 
his poor worn hand gently on my arm, saying, 
** What is the matter with you? you look ill,” I 
felt that I had indeed sunk low, to think of 
wronging one so tender and trusting. 

‘** It is nothing,” I murmured ; ‘‘I feel a little 
worn out by excitement, that is all. Do not 
speak to me for a little, and it will pass off.” 
Then, as we rode on in silence, side by side, I 
made a vow that, God helping me, I would be as 


> 


— 


£ true to him as my heart told me he would have 
been to me, had our positions been altered. I 
*, felt better once this resolution was taken; be- 
. fore, I had feared to meet his eye, I had dreaded 


the touch of his honest hand; now, I could look 
at him fearlessly, and loved him even better than 


err >. of old, for my friendship had been tried by suf- 
aoe? fering, and I humbly hoped it would be seen 
i oe to bear the test. Not but that I had many a 


A fierce struggle to pass through, and many times 
Z my resolution wavered as I thought of the love I 
; might have won, and my heart would grow sick 
and faint as I pictured the long years I was 


“oe doomed to pass, a lonely, disappointed man; for 


I felt that this passion was one not to be uproot- 
ed or lived down, as the more transient affee- 
tions of my youth had-been; it was the last and 


Se deepest love my heart could know, and I shrank 


with a natural vépugnance from the dreary pros- 


pect And then Hugh. Poor fellow! 
se he, knowing nothing but that his love was safe 
ste. A, and Ainwon, could do little but talk of her and 

iS prospects; for she was aged 


now, as poor 
as he was, and that seemed somehow to af- 

y ford him unmitigated satisfaction; though why 
the prospect of being able to starve along with 
her, instead of living in luxury together, should 
a be specially delightful, I know not. In this way 
— we traveled back to A——,, and I forced myself 
to seem happy, and to lend a sympathetic ear to 

ro all Melton’s day-dreams.; Then, hardest task of 


Tas ae . all, I had to comfort andjre-assure him, when the 


painful conviction would overwhelm him that the 
Hagh Melton Maud Meares had loved was young, 
active, tall, and handsome, very diffetent from 
the’ bent, brown, enfeebled man who now rode 


beside me. That he would regain much, al- 
most all, indeed, of his former good looks in 
time I truly believed; but I knew, as well as 
he, that. eighteen months of privation, toil, and 
misery had left their mark on him in characters 
that would never be effaced; that there were 
wrinkles on his brow no soft white fingers could 
ever smooth away, and shadows in his deep sad 
eyes no light of merry laughter could ever chase 
out of their depths. 

At A—— he felt the change trouble had 
wrought in him keenly when he found that even 
those of his comrades who had loved him best 
seemed to find some difficulty in recognizing 
him; and the first minute we were again alone 
together he tarned to me with a strange fear in 
his questioning eyes that was piteons to see. 

‘Tell me, Charlie,” he asked, ‘‘ do you think 
she will recognize me, changed as Iam?” Un- 
der this question I saw there lurked another, 
which he dared not put in words. ‘‘ Will she 
still love this broken-down and altered man—un- 
altered in heart it is true, but in all else how 
sadly changed !” 

A great pity for him rose in my heart as I 
thought what would be his fate if she should find 
the change too great, and refuse to see in the 
toil-worn wanderer her old love. But while I 


seemed to see this hanging over him as a dark 
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by a party of natives, seized, and carried into the 
hills. He knew the dialect of the people here at 
A— — very well, but this patois puzzled him ; he 
made out enough, however, to ascertain that 
some one of his brother officers had paid one of 
the chiefs a large sum of money to make away 
with him. ‘This chief prudently reflected that he 
miglit realize still more money by selling him as 
a slave than if he killed him, and the man for 
whom he undertook the business would never be 
the wiser. Melton was therefore sent deeper and 
deeper among the hills, and finally sold to the 
tribe with which I had found him. ‘This in brief 
was his story. ‘There was but one man in the 
regiment who bore him enmity or had reason to 
wish him out of the way; thege could be little 
doubt as to the instigator of this cowardly crime ; 
but we had no proofs, and after much debate de- 
termined on laying the case before the colonel, 
and urging him to insist on Cameron’s answer- 
ing the questions and accusations we bronght 
against him. ‘The colonel, who had long been 
tired of his quondam pet, took the matter up 
warmly, and sent for Captain Cameron at once. 
I triumphed inwardly, and thought, ‘* Our day 
of power is come; we will at least be avenged 
by seeing this wretch humiliated and kicked out 
of the regiment as he deserves. Revenge is 
sweet certdinly, and he is undeserving of pity.” 


“CAIRNSFORD! OH, HEAVENS, DO YOU NOT KNOW ME?” 


possibility, my knowledge of Maud’s’ character 
gave me confidence to say : 

**Do not be afraid, old friend; your love is 
worthy of you, and will think the same of you 
now as she did when your life was undimmed by 
care and sorrow, and your looks unchanged by 
toil and suffering.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE END OF ALL. 


At A—— some good news greeted us; Sol- 
ace had received a letter from home, in which 
it was mentioned that Mr. Upton, Hugh's rich 
old uncle, had died, and had left all his vast 
property to his nephew, if he should ever be 
found. The old man was of opinion that as no 
actual proofs of his death had heen discovered, 
he might still be alive; but if he did not turn up 
after a term of ten years, then, and in that case, 
it should revert to another branch of the family, 
distant cousins of Hugh's whom he had never 
met. 

Here at A—— Hugh confided to Solace, 
Langham, Templeton, myself, and some others, 
all he knew about his captivity and its cause. 

Hie had been surrounded while out sketching 


Nevertheless, when Cameron first entered the 
room, and saw the steri: accusing faces gathered 
round him, he grew pale to his lips, and seemed 
for a minute as though he would have fallen. 
At that moment, if he had shown signs of re- 
pentance, I could have felt it in my heart to forg 
get all but his cruel treatment of my friend, who 
looked more kindly on him than any of us, and 
would have handed him a chair. But recover- 
ing his strength and his usual cynical, sneering 
smile with an evident effort, he interrupted the 
colonel as he was about to speak, saying : 

Never mind the chair, Melton; I prefer 
standing. And you, colonel, need not trouble 
yourself to speak. I can see pretty clearly by 
the faces of these gentlemen that some dreadful 
charges have been brought against me, and as 
slander against one’s self is peculiarly disagree- 
able, I decline hearing it. Do not think for a 
minute, my dear Sir, I acknowledge the truth 
of those charges ; but it is hardly worth the trou- 
ble of denying them when every one around me 
believes them true, so I shall dispense with that 
ceremony. And now I have only to tell you 
that, finding the air of this place disagree with 
me, and the society not so agreeable as I could 
wish, | have determined on selling out, and will 
send in my papers at once. 


| 


You can not prove | 
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your charges, and will therefore, I suppose, al- 
low me to sell out quietly. I do not think I have 
any thing farther to say that would be agreeable 
to you to hear, so I had better wish you good- 
morning ;” and with a sneer on his lips, Cam- 
eron left the room. 

‘*A precious scoundrel we have got rid of,” 
muttered the colonel, as the door closed on‘him. 
‘** I do not envy his future associates.”’ 

As this is the last time Cameron comes across 
the thread of the story, I may be permitted to 
mention that when I last saw him le was acting 
as croupier to a gaming table at a small German 
Bad. ‘Thus my revenge came to nothing, after 
all; and perhaps it was best so, for what was [ 
that I should desire to triamph over this man— 
I who had tried to desert the best friend ever 
man had in his need? As Cameron turned 
away I could not help feeling that if those around 
only knew all they would not think much better 
of me than of him. 

We did not stop long at A~—-. Melton was 
far too anxions to return to England, and to sat- 
isfy himself with his own eyes of his love's safety 
and the continuance of her affection, to delay a 
moment longer than was necessary; I, who had 
now made up my mind as to the-course I should 
pursue, intended to accompany him. 

It was a dull wet day about the beginning of 
June when we arrived in London. I knew from 
my mother where to look for the Meareses, for 
they had long ago taken up their abode in the 
capital, We ayanged that Hugh should go to 
his lawyer's to put in his claim to his uncle’s 
property, and to talk over business matters, 
while I went to Miss Meares’s lodgings to break 
the news to Maud that one had indeed returned 
from the dead, as | murmured to myself, repeat- 
ing sadly the words of the Arab’s prophecy. He 
was to follow me thither as quickly as he could, 
and I hoped fervently his coming would not be 
long delayed. Once the news was told, I should 
find each minute passed with her an age of pain 
till I could make my escape. I drove to the 
house quickly, though in my state of suspense 
every moment seemed an hour, What if she 
should have taught herself to consider him as 
dead, and to look on me as her future hus- 
band; nay, had even perhaps. grown to love 
me? I thonght I had heard of such things, 
and with a beating heart I hoped against hope 
as 1 mounted the narrow stairs to her little 
drawing-room. 

But all such hopes, if indeed I ever really en- 
tertained them, fled as I met her quiet friendly 
smile, her frank outstretched hand. ‘There was 
none of the shy timidity of love, none of its hap- 
py gladness visible in those quiet deep eyes. She 
welcomed me as one welcomes a dear trusted 
friend, a brother perhaps, but no more. We 
were alone; so there was nothing to prevent my 
telling her every thing. ‘This I did in as few 
words as possible, keeping my eyes fixed on one 
particular bunch of flowers in the pattern of the 
carpet, and yet seeing distinctly the flush rising 
in her cheeks, and a troubled look dimming her 
dear eyes. I could see the trembling of the 
white hands clasped in her lap, the nervous, hur- 
ried breathing, ahd still I spoke on. I spared 
myself in nothing; I felt almost as if making 
myself base in her eyes was in some sort doing 
penance for my betrayal of my friend. -I told 
even of that—of my wicked desire to leave him 
there to his fate, and could feel her large eves 
turned on me with a look of sorrowful reproach. 
She spoke not a word as I went on to relate 
what had passed at A——, when suddenly 1 
heard a cab drive to the door. I knew it was 
Hugh, and rising, said : 

* All the rest you will hear from him. | You 
are free forever from the promise I once forced 
from you. _ One request only I make of you. 
Do not let him know that his return stood be- 
tween me and all that I hold most dear in life. 
It would mar his happiness and grieve his loving 
heart if he thought for a moment that his peace 
had been purchased by the sacrifice of mine. 
Years may pass before we meet again ; till then. 
farewell !” 

“Good friend and true, farewell,” she mur- 
mured, as she held out her hand to me, with 
tears floating in her deep soft eyes. I raised it 
for a moment to my lips, and hurried from the 
room, feeling as though a light had suddenly 
been extinguished in my life, and I was left in 
utter darkness. 

On the stairs I met Hugh. ‘‘ Come and see 
me at the Army and Navy this evening, old fel- 
low,” I said, as I passed out; and in another 
minute I was once more in the street. 

Next day I left town for Cairns, and in two 
months was once more on my way to India. I! 
heard from my sister that Maud Meares wed- 
ding’ was a very grand one. ‘* Youeknow,” she 
wrote, ‘Sat one time I fancied you liked her, and 
that even she liked you; but now that your 
friend, who was always hanging after her, has 
come into his uncle’s property, he has carried the 
day. What she can see in him now, I can not 
think, he is so greatly altered since he went to 
India. However, he certainly is getting more 
like his old self every day, and I dare say will 
soon be quite young and handsome again. She 
seems wrapped up in him; 80 perliaps, after all, it 
was a good tliing I was mistaken, and you did 
not care for her; it would have been a bad thing 
if you had married her, and he had returned 
afterward.” 

Not a pleasant letter to read, was it? though 
no doubt meant in all kindliness: but it helped 
me to see that I had done the right thing, and 
that conviction strengthens me to bear the pain 
of the vague aud purposeless longing, the wild 
regrets for what might have been, that rise. in 
spite of all efforts to repress them, in my heart, 
whenever [ think of that happy and yet most 
bitter day when I found my friend and Jost my 
love. 


THE END. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tax Signal Burean in New York city recently re- 
ceived! the following communication by mail, post- 
marked, ** Sparta, New Jersey :” 

“Me. Prosanititirs,—You are overdoing this moist 
matter: rained continually, with the exception of an 
occasional hour of sunshine, for two weeks. Will have 
to make an extension to my bean poles. Time entire- 
ly employed chasing my pumpkin vines off my neigh- 
bor’s land. The whole thing is wrong, and I've been 


delegated to drop you a postal card our society. 
Do, please, put a stop to this thing. Have it righted 
‘up once more, Yours, etc., RANGER.” 


+ Certainly the rain-fall of the past summer has been 
yemarkable. The heaviest floods have occurred in 


“France, Hungary, England, Wales, India, and in west- 


ern sections of our own country. Thence the rain- 
wave seems to have spread northward and eastward, 
and during August storms and showers followed each 
éther in rapid succession. ‘‘ The sky leaked,” as one 
little girl of our acquaintance expressed it. Every 
thing was moist, sticky, and uncomfortable. It was 
hot safe to venture out without an umbrella. Pleas- 
tre-seekers in the country were compelled to abandon 
scores of excursions, picnice, drives, and pedestrian 
tours; and at the sea-side one might havea bath at al- 
most any hour without the trouble of dipping into the 
@cean. According to the records of the Signal Bu- 
reau in New York city, the amount of rain-fall during 
the first eighteen days of the month of August was 
9.67 inches. Comparing this with records of past 
years, the unusual “‘ moisture” of the month is appar- 
ent. During the whole month of August for the past 
four years the amount of rain-fall has been as fol- 
lows: In 1871 the amount was 5.48 inches; 1872, 9.36 
inches ; 1873, 4.13 inches; and in 1874, 3.22 inches. So 
that we have good reason to denominate the past 
month as ** the rainy August.” 


* Are potato bugs poisonous ?” ie an interesting ques- 
tion which was fully discussed at the recent Scientific 
Association in Detroit. But, as is not unfrequently 
the case, the learned professors could not quite agree. 
As a teat, one or two learned men had collected a quan- 
tity of bugs, stewed them up nicely, and administered 
them to some unhappy frogs. We are not informed 
whether the frogs tmjoyed the feast, but they survived 
it; therefore it was argued that potato bugs are not 
poisonous, but the cases of alleged poisoning from 
them resulted from other incidental causes. Certain 
other professors thought that experiments on frogs 
were not conclusive, that some persons were far more 
susceptible to poisonous influences than others, and it 
might be supposed that mankind generally would be 
more sensitive than reptiles. Moreover, much depend- 
ed on especial c itions of the skin and the blood in 
the communicafion of poisons. We would also re- 
epectfully suggest that potato bugs, as they are found 
on the vines, are not usually stewed, unless the day be 
very hot and damp, and that if a dose of raw bugs had 
been given jo those above-mentioned frogs the result 


/& humorous advertisement lately appeared in a local 
paper, stating that 1500 young men, from eighteen to 
eighty years of age, were wanted at Narraganset Pier 
to give their attention exclusively to ladies; duties 
light, compensation according to merit. A moderate 
force of young men responded, but not 1500 by any 
means. 


The camp-meeting ground at Sing Sing is the oldest 
in the State. It is seventeen acres in extent, situated 
northeast of the village, and about two miles from the 
railroad etation. The grove where the camp-meeting 
is held consists chiefly of large maple, oak, and hickory 
trees, which furnish cool shade in the hottest weather. 
Wooden benches capable of seating about 3000 persons 
are arranged around the platform for clergymen; out- 
side is a circle of tenta, and thence the streets and ave- 
nues branch out, upon which front the nder of 
the tents. Many of the tents have small Tower gar- 
dens in front of them. 


In the annual catalogue of the Chauncey Hall School, 
Boston, the trustees declare that the pupils suffer more 
from want of proper food than from all other causes 
combined that come within school-hours. Pastry and 
confectionery are often the only nourishment upon 
which pupils rely during the time included in school 
sessions. Healthful school lunches are a matter worthy 
the careful consideration of every wise and judicious 
mother. 


A disgraceful riot recently occurred around the Mont- 
rea] Council Chamber during deliberations in regard to 
a new by-law providing for compulsory vaccination. 
The mob was led by French Canadians, who, in their 
ignorance of science, regard vaccination as wholly ob- 
noxious. The violence and excitement of the popu- 
lace were so great that the reading of the clauses rela- 


' ting to vaccination was voted to be postponed for six 


months. 


Probably it will produce no good result on the pub- 
lic to mention that on one day last week two persons 
were burned to death by improperly using kerosene 
oil. One was a woman in Savannah, Georgia, aged 
a@bout forty years, the other was a young girl of St. 
Louis. Both were attempting to kindle a fire with 
kerosene; in both cases the can exploded; in. both 
cases the victim died from her injuries. “A word to 
the wise is sufficient.” 


About the middie of August nearly seven thousand 
boye and girle had enjoyed the benefits of the Poor 
Children’s Free Excursion Fund, and it was stated that 
fully twenty thousand were eagerly looking forward 
to thie much-prized holiday. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Edward King, No. 73 Broadway, or to any of 
the trustees, as follows: Theodore Roosevelt, 94 Maid- 
en Lane; William Butler Duncan, 11 Nassau Street; 
Charles H. Marshall, 38 Burling Slip; George W. 
M‘Lean, Stock Exchange. 


The accidental poisoning of Mr. Thurlow Weed and 
his household, with so nearly fatal results, shows how 
easily a dreadful catastrophe might occur by the care- 
less or ignorant use of poisonous substances. Mr. 
Weed’s famfly were violently attacked with some 
complaint resembling cholera one day after their 
luncheon. The colored waiter was first seized with 
violent pains, soon after another servant exhibited 
similar Bymptoms, and then the daughter was taken 
ill. Her maid was attacked in the same way before 
long, and finally Mr. Weed himself was violently ill. 
Physicians had been summoned, of course, but they 
were at first puzzled. Investigation showed, however, 
that the copper tea-kettle had been scoured that day 
with oxalic acid, and that the kettle was used to boil 
water for the tea and coffee that were served at lunch- 


eon. It was supposed that some of the oxalic acid 
bad been accidentally left in the kettle, just enough to 
act on the copper in forming a combination of arseni- 
ate of copper, a deadly poison. Oxalic acid itself is a 
poison, which should not be used carelessly or igno- 
rantly. 


Drowning accidents are very frequent this season. 
A sad case occurred at Atlantic City a short time ago. 
A young lady, only seventeen years old, went into the 
water accompanied by her cousin, a gentleman about 
forty-five years of age, and several friends. Unfortu- 
nately the young girl was induced by a companion to 
go out too far, and both were caught by the treacher- 
ous under-tow and carried beyond reach of immediate 
help. Her companion, after vain efforts to save her, 
was forced to make his own way to the shore. When 
at length the body was recovered, all efforts to resus- 
citate her were without success, 


New hotels are to be built in Philadelphia for the 
accommodation of Centennial guests; a system of 
lodgings in private houses has been suggested, which 
promises to be very convenient; and established hotels 
in the city will nearly double their present accommo- 
dations by leasing rooms in neighboring private houses 
for the use of their guests. Perhaps no large city in 
the world has so much house-room in proportion to 
its population as Philadelphia, and if good arrange- 
ments are made, Centennial visitors can be well lodged 
and fed. 


The Treasury Department has commenced the accu- 
mulation of silver coin in the vaults of the Sub-Treas- 
ury at Boston with a view to substituting the same 
for the circulation of fractional currency. The vaults 
of the Treasury in the new Post-office building are lo- 
cated above the main post-office room, and to secure 
them beyond a chance of danger from the immense 
load placed there, additional and heavier iron beams 
are tg be placed under the sections upon which these 
vaults rest. 


The threatened prevalence of the small-pox in New 
York city has been checked by the timely and silent 
work of the vaccinating corps—a work whose good re- 
sults are so apparent that their vigilance should not 
be relaxed. In this connection it may be interesting 
for our readers to know what arrangements are made 
for small-pox patients by the city. There is a Reception 
Hospital at the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street, where 
they are cared for while waiting for the boat to con- 
vey them to Blackwell's Island. In a stone building 
Riverside Hospital—at the south end of Blackwell's 
Island there is room for 54 beds, exclusive of those 
occupied by attendanta, and two wooden pavilions, 
having together a capacity of 141 beds, so that there 
is comfortable accommodation for 195 patients. Dur- 
ing the warm weather patients have been successfully 
treated in hospital tents that have been erected. A 
physician devotes his entire time to the interests of 
Riverside Hospital, and has several assistants. The 
domestic department is under the charge of seven Sis- 
ters of Charity. The ordinary hospital dict is furnish- 
ed from Charity Hospital, while extra diet is supplied 
by the Health Department. Patients who prefer can 
have separate board by the payment of seven dollars 
a week. A physician is constantly on duty at the Ke- 
ception Hospital, and another one attends patients 
upon the boat during the transit to Blackwell's Island. 


It is quite generally the custom to take strong 
liver stimulants for the cure of liver complaint, 
and both the mineral and vegetable kingdoms 
have been diligently searched to procure the 
most drastic and poisonous purgatives, in order 
to produce a powerful effect upon the liver, and 
arouse the lagging and enfeebled organ. ‘This 
system of treatment is on the same principle as 
that of giving a weak and debilitated man large 
portions of brandy to enable him to do a certain 
amount of work. When the stimulant is with- 
held, the organ, like the system, gradually re- 
lapses into a more torpid or sluggish and weak- 
ened condition than before. What then is want- 
ed? Medicines which, while they cause the bile 
to flow freely from the liver, as that organ is toned 
into action, will not overwork and thus debilitate 
it, but will, when their use is discontinued, leave 
the liver strengthened and healthy. Such reme- 
dies are found in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets. 


A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 
Rusk, Texas, May 10th, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir,—My wife last year at this time was 
confined to her bed with Chronic Liver Dis- 
ease. I had one of the best doctors to see her, 
and he gave her up to die, when I came upon 
some of your medicine. I bought one bottle and 
commenced giving it. She then weighed 82 lbs. ; 
now she weighs 140 Ibs. , and is robust and hearty. 
She has taken eight bottles in all, so you see I 
am an advocate for your Medicines. | 


Meazet. 


FROM THE NOTED SCOUT “BUFFALO BILL.” 

Hovse, Rockford, Ill., April 20, 
1874.—Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Sir,— 
I have now taken four bottles of your Golden 
Medical Discovery in connection with your Pel- 
lets, and must say that nothing I have ever taken 
for my liver has done me as much good. I feel 
hke a newman. Thanks to your wonderful medi- 
cine. W. F. Copy Buffalo Bill”).—[Com. ] 


— 


AMATEUR WOOD-WORKERS. 


Amatreve workers in fancy woods may obtain by 
mail a catalogue and price-list of hard and rare woods, 
on enclosing stamp to the address given below. Rose- 
wood, Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, 
Red and White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, planed me 
for use, and of various thicknesses, can be suppli 

Address Geonoe W. Reav & Co., 
Com.) 200 Lewis St., foot of Sixth St., New York. 


New anp Stranoe.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A — cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 

sts sell it. Send address for full particulars to W 

Kipper & Co., 83 Johm Street, New York.—(Com.) | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


0 CASE OF RUPTURE can be produced 
that can not be comfortably and safely cured by 
the ELASTIC TRUSSCO.,683 Broadway,N.¥. 
Branch offices, Boston, Philadeiphia, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, and Agencies in all parts ef the Union. Trusses 
sent by mail. Send for circular. 


MOTHERS! 


Important to Mothers, 


Would you have rosy and vigor- 
ous Children ? 


THEN GIVE 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of 
WINCHESTER when administered to Infants 
and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, 

uny children become rosy and vigorous. When given 
h appropriate doses to Infants at their Finest TerTUING, 
it PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are sub- 
ject at that critical period, such as fever, fretfulness, 
lax bowela, sleeplessness, convulsions, dc, The teeth 
come rapidly through without disturbance, and THE 

K 


INFAN EPT IN THE HAPPIEST POSSIBLE 
CONDITION. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical 
elements 80 absolutely essential for its growth, nour- 
ishment, and development, furnishing material for the 
structure of the teeth and formation of Blood, Bone, 
and Muscle. Jt is perfectly safe and harmless, and 
contains no opium in any shape or Sorm, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1 00 and $2 00 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator. B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Lose of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
( Patented 1873.) Of $2 00. 
wii. R. CRU MB, M.D., Buffalo, N. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


GILES’ 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

A valuable horse had Swelling and Hard Lumps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Gives’ Lix1- 
MENT loping or Ammonta; instantly soreness and 
lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty nail, applied the Liniment, aye | it up with- 
out experiencing any soreness. No stable or family 
should be without it THOMPSON & BROTHERS, 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 

Sold by all Druggiste. a 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


NEW 7-SHOT REVOLVER. 


The lightest Revolv- 
er made; weight, 6 
oz.; Can be carried in 
the vest pocket ; they 
are made of the best 
material and every 
pistol warranted. Price 85 00, Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, or by express, 
C.0.D. Send 10 cents for our new Cata- 
logue, containing 150 Engraved Illustrations of Guns, 
Pistols, Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sporting Goods. 
FISH & SIMPSON, 182 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid isinallcolors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. ©. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St., New York, 
Send for Circular. 


CAN CER. 

We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 

Dus. PARK & McLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


STEWART 's 


SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N-Y. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL.—No doc- 

trinal test for admission. No charge for tuition 
and room rent; students of good promise assisted 
pecuniarily in case of need: Term opens September 
13. Apply to Prea LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 


) cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


$1,000,000 GIVEN AWAY' 


Think of it! .No careful business man in any com- 
munity neglects to insure against the ordinary una- 
voidable risk to which he feels that he is constantly 
exposed. For instance, although he may believe that 
the chances of loss by fire or the various accidents 
which may injuriously affect his property are only as 
one in a thousand, he may yet hesitate to employ a 
part of his — to secure the proper protection of 
that which is invested in his real estate or merchan- 
dise. He pays out, year after year, a certain sum from 
which he expects no direct return, but which is en- 
tered solely to make him whole again if the peculiar 
calamities he is guarding against shall overtake him. 
No plan, however, has been devised by which a man 
may insure against the losses in business which occur 
even to the most prudent and industrious through the 
thousand untoward circumstances which cap not be 
classed in the category of accidentae—falling off of cus- 
tom, the decline in trade, and the financia) complication 
which no sagacity can foresee nor skill control. It is 
within the range of probabilities, however, that a sin- 

le ticket or _— ot a ticket in the MONTPELIER 

"EMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION DRAWING, of 

September 30th, 1875, may afford the very insurance — 
an outlay of a few dollars may remedy the losses of 
years. 

For descriptive circular and information, address 
Hon. JAMES BARBOUR, President, Alexandria, Va., 
or F. METCALFE, General Agent, 825 Broadway, New 
York; Post-Office Box 4436. 

DRAWING ABSOLUTE OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 

WEATHER HOUSES 

Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weathér, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor & Manufacturer, - 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1875. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Mayazine that is printed which shows more in- 
tellivent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
iculexecution, There is not a cheaper Mayazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collectivi.s 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous aud beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 7'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekli deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles iu an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Weekly, & Bazar. 


One cop of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subacriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren’s Magazine, Haurer’s Weexty, and Haneerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 WO: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrerxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussonisers af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. Whe no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-O@ige Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, sin e, should the Order or Draft 
‘e lost or stolen, it can be renewed without juss to 
the sender. 


rou Anvertisine Hanren’s WEEKLY aNnD 
Bazar. 
Ha Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4.0 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—31 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: 4, inch and 
upward. Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, &c. 

GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 6th and 6th Sta., E.R.,N.Y. 


&@ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue : and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


7 Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenee, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gaapep To Fit any Fievurs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, V. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... No. 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (fur boy 
from 4 to 12 years 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown “ 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Vol. Vi. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacqgue, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


rou (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)... * 13 
LADIES ‘ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

ASTI IC SUIT. 30 
DEMI- POL ONAISE WALKING SU IT, with 

Basque Back aud Square Front............. * 43 


PROOF 

TIGHT. ING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years uld) . 

ol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Euglieh Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Puntaloons 
(for youth from to 15 years 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 3 


CLUAK, with Cape aud 


HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... “* 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and | 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long W falking Skirt 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion ‘Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).................. “* 32 
BELTED BASQUE, with Loug Aprou and Demi- 


GIRL'’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4to13 years old) “ 2 
PLAIN ‘BASQU E, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. “ 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... * 36 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with bleated Back 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT 


CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH SAC z Dem with Long Apron- Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... 48 
DOUBLE “BRE ASTED WAL KING JAC 
Erin Over- and Walking Skirt..... 50 
WORTH BASQUE AN FULL- RAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT......... 61 
Tol. VITT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. 
LONG As LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
FUR- LINED CIRCULAR, with Smee 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 56 to 15 
JOAN GF ARC BASQU E, with Apron Over- 
ekirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
ekirt and Walking 17 
wie ty E, with Shirred Tablier and W alkiny 
SHIRRE D BASOU E, with Shirred Over-skirt 


irt 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Pleated Blouse, 
Gabriélle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............. ~ oo 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Dee Ds 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. . 
MARGUERITE B AND OVEKR- SKIRT, 
FRENCH W ALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
LOOSE BASQUE, with C ‘ardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


M* KTROPOLITAN MUSEUM of ART, 

128 West Lith S®eet, N. ¥. Open daily, 
Sundays excepted, 10 A.M. wo 5 P.M. MONDAYS 
aud THURSDAYS FRE 


| address 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


First Reader, 25 cts. 
Second Reader, 40 “ 
Third Reader, 60 “ 


Fourth Reader, 80 ets. 
Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Sixth Reader, 1 40. 


“Children never weary of their fresh, delightful, and instructive lessons.” 


selections. 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY. 


( The literary character and high moral tone of the 


The easy and natural grading of the series, and its 
general adaptation to the demands of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution, ineluding the quality of 
the paper, the type, the binding, and the beauty and 
| number of the illustrations. 


From James J. Franxuin, of the Text-Book Committee, Albany, N. Y. 
After a long and careful examination of six different series of Readers, the Board of Public Instruction 
of the city of Albany adopted the United States Readers as being the best for our schools. 


From W.E. Anprnson, Supt. of Public Schoola, Waukesha, Wis. 
We have used Harper’s United States Readers about two years, and fund them very satisfactory. 


From Joun E. Surrwoop, Prin, Public School No, 8, Albany, N. Y. 


Your Readers give good satisfaction. 


From Jounson, Supt. City Schools, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
In December last our Board of Education adopted Harper's United States Readers, and since then 
we have tested them in the class-room. ‘Teachers and pupils are well pleased with them. They merit 


all that is claimed for them. 


From A. D. Lynou, Geo. C. Taacurn, and S. A. Kennepy, Trustees of the Public School, Shelbyville, Ind, 
We take great pleasure in adding our unqualified testimonial to the worth and excellence of Harper's 
United States Readers. After a careful and impartial examination of all the Readers before us, we adopted 


by a unanimous vote the above-named series. 


From J. E. Ryan, Prin. Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The United States Readers have been in coustant use throughout the school of which I have charge for 


eeven years. They are entirely satisfactory. 


From C. A. Liss, Principal of High-School, Burlington, Iowa. 
I have carefully examined Harper's United States Readers, and am highly pleased with them. 
From W. A. Bet, in the Indiana School Journal. 


Considering the grading, variety of style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the eary conver- 
sational style, the selections and notes for the benefit of teachers, this ie, in our judgment, the best series 


of Readers published. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


(Fine Shoes 


W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


A SAMPLE OF GEO. Cc. 


SON'S original simplified method, open and closed 
notes, on 5 lines. Bound book, 72 pages, from which 
pel child can play at sight, 75c. Will be mailed, & - 
on receipt of price. JOHN F. PERRY & 

ub lishers, 588 Washington Street, Boston. 


“DOB- 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Ll- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
PACT ‘TORY , 885 Broadw ray, New York. Box 3696. 


A CURE GUARAN TEED. 
FE one your case, and send with 
peed to De. VAN DYKE, 
1321 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA 


ith BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


R oples from the old masters. 
N UR and 1) Send 15 centa for 


centa each 
a Beautifully Lilostrated Catalogue 


he GRAPHIC Co. , New York. 


AC-SIMILE Gold Stem Winder, Open Face Watch, 
$10. Empire City Co. Coin Silve r, ditto, $15. Ex- 


N 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
: ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 


traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing 

_ SE M MONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


OOK AGENTS ATTENTION! 
9 The subsacrib- 

Bony 0 poses to open the fall campaign for 

book eullien y putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz. BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
- Van - Lanner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annort. The Great 
Religious CYCLOPADIA of Biblical, Tucoiogical, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciintrock and 
Stronc. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works, Terms liberal For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


NOVELTY | 


— Holders — Stationery, &c., 
Catalogue free. CITY NOY- 


DEPOT, ee CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS g REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every 
Address arc 
and Revolver siver Works, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


and Morphine | habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. CARL- 


TON, 187 Washington St. Chicago, UL. 


DRINTERS? Cabinet, T pe, Press, and Boxwood | 


Depot; Eacre Cabinets; Parreen Letrens. 
& Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts,N.Y. 


the world. 


pressed, C.0.D, FOGGAN & GOSS, 79 Nassau St., N.Y. 
A MON TH.—Ave nta wanted every 

— re. Business honorable and firet- 

Particulars sent free. Address 

ORTH & CO., St. Mo. 


N ASONIC, — Avents wanted on commiseion or 
salary, for something entirely new—magnificent, 
and of the greatest interest to Masons. Send for de- 
ecriptive circular and terma. REDDING & CO., 
Publishe ‘rs Of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARE OPPORTU NITY.—A Needle manu- 
facturer is open to appoint a first-class firm as 

his sole agents - _ United States. Address 
, Box 959, New York Post-Office. 


S57 60. Agents? Profits per Week.— Wi)! 
Je — forfeit $00. New articles 
ust ed. Samples sent free to all. 


are 
CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


Address 


Drsrasioxs strengthens, enlarges, and develops 
all parts of the body, $1. Nervous De bility Pill«, $1. 
Dr. Van Holm, 22 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Postpaid. 


" A WEEK to Male and Fe mate Agenta in their lo- 
UE Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


GENTS, 20 Elegant Oi! Chroms, mounted, size 
9x11, for 813 120 for @5. Largest variety in 
NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia. 


GENTS wanted for the best selling Mapa and 
Religious and Historical Charts at the lowest rates. 
Haasis & Lvenagcurt, Publishers, 107 Liberty St., N. Y. 
35 A MIONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
S$ selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


‘MPLOYMENT forall. Patent Novelties and Chromos, 
4 Catalogues free. G.L. Felton &Co.,119 Nassau St. N.Y, 


$102 $255" 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Address ELLIS M’F’G CO., Waltham, Mase. 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
crroro's Sons, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
ORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
Essay in O to Certain of 
Mode@n Thought. By B. F. Cocxzr, D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosoph 4 the 
University of Michigan, Author of “ ristian ly 
aud Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 06. 
Il. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Giavetone, M. P., Author of “ The Vatican Dec rees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” “‘ Vaticaniem,” 
&c. 8Svo, Paper, 2% cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “V aticanism,” 

The Three Pamphlets in one volume, under the 
enera! title of “* Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
ligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees.— 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. ee Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” 8vo, C otb, $17 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, ry to May, 1875. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Cvast. By Apaws Draxe, 
Author of Landmarks of Boston,” ** Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With uu- 
merous Illustrations, svo, Cloth, $8 50. 
SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 
“Johu Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. l2mo, Cloth, 


VI. « 
CAIRNESS CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
\Character and Logical Method of Political Ecun- 
omy. By J. E. Carnes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Potitical Econ: uay in U niversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘*Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
_ Economy Newly Expounded.” i2mo, Cloth, 
SW. 


VIL 


CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 


Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich IL, called Frederick 
the Great,” “ History of the French Re 
** Past and Present,” &c.. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

Vill. 

GREEN S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. KR. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

dlern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 


Maps. Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


HAVEN’S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re 
ceut Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gitserr 
Hav... J2.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps aud Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50, 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beaa 
Here and Hereafter. Llnustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 60. 

XL 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Mesers. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W. Cragg, D.D. 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XII. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi. L. Gu.persteeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12me, Cloth, $1 2. 

XII. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frzp- 
one of his Execators. With 


7 ook, Bart., 
Portales Cloth, $1 5. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The following Novela are bound in Paper, Svo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Calderwood Secret. By Vireinta W. Jounson, 
50 cents. 


St. Simon's Niece. By Franx Lez Benepior. $1 00; 


Cloth, $1 50. 


Jean. By Mrs. Newman. WO cents. 
The Way We Live Now. By Antuony TROLLOoPE, 
lllustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


Egiantine. By Exiza Tanor. 50 cents. 
Playing the Mischief. By J. W. De Forzsr. 
Illustrated. 75 


Miss Angel. .by Miss TuackeRay. 


cents. 


Ward or Wife. 


liinstrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Exiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. SO cents, 


Walter's Word. By James Payrn. 
Bluebe 


ERAY. 


75 cents. 


ard’s Key 
75 cents, 


Our Mutaal Friend. By Cuartzs Diexens. Illustra- 


ted. $1 00; Cloth, $i 50. 
Three Feathers. By Ww. Braox. Il}Justrated. $1 00. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Weise Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Bracumonse. 15 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karuagivz Kuve. cents. 


s, and Other Stories. By Mise Tuacx- | 


75 cents, | 


Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above | 


works by «nail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Hanrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sqcare, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PRESENT ASPECT OF THE POLICE QUESTION. 


For Further Particulars see Investigating Committee's Report. 


CAUTION. 


On account of the popularity 
of the 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING- MACHINES, 


Parties have largely engaged in 
purchasing old and second-hand 
machines of that make, and im- 
posed upon the public by selling 
them as new machines. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Coim- 


: pany beg to advise the plblic 


that any one desiring to buy 

their second-hand machines can 

be supplied by that Company 

direct, on better terms than 

others can afford them, and be 

assured of what they are buying. 
Address 


WHEELER & WILSON MTG CO. 


No. 44 FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK 


Inguire for 


W. A. DROWN & 69.’S 
UMBRELLAS. 


arkeed with their and New Work. The qualities 
marked with their name are confidently recommended. 


An Old and Well-Tried Kemedy.— Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbrokerr rest. 


Lowest Priced and REST. 


Your Own Printing 


Press cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Large.» izes or larger work, 

BusinessMen dothe ‘ir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur nent delight 
ful pastime for epare hours. ors 
have great fun and make BC he 
at caaes. Send two stamps for full 


ca ary etc to the Mfrs 


Meriden, Conn. 


A Toilet Luxury, 


LUN DBORG'S 


CALIFORNIA 
WATER. 


A Seasonable Requisite for the Toilet, Nursery, and 
Bath, Tourists, and Country Sojourners. Fragrant 
and Refreshing. A delightful substitute for Cologne 
or Bay Rum. 

Large Bottles, 75 centa. For sale by all Druggists. 


Standard American 
ILLIAR 


JTABL 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collende), 
i Office and Warerooms ‘738 Broadway, N.Y. 


RROTHERS & CO.,, 


PANKEKS AND BECKERS, 
NEW 


| IN le V LL ri 


THE 


Work of God in Great Britain. 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875, 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It is a complete and very stirring description of this 
powerful religious movement, and affords a clear view 
ofits causes, methods, and development.— Boston Jour- 
nal. 

The work of Dr. Clark is the most complete compi- 
lation of facts relating to the Moody-Sankey revival 
which has yet appeared ; and, whatever view may be 
taken of their work and the permanence of its results, 
his book can not be read without interest. — Utica 
Herald. 

Dr. Clark’s volume is marked by bis well-known 
graphic style, by intense sympathy and enthusiasm, 
and by a skillful presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles, and issues of the reviv- 
al.—Christian Intelligencer. 

This book is well worthy of the careful reading of 
all.—Christian Instructor. 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers. —A lbany 
Evening Times. 

Dr. Clark has made a very useful book out of the 
materials before him. —Conqreaationaliat. 

Dr. Clark's book is a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of revivals, and should be 
read and pondered by all ministers and earnest work- 
ers.—Christian Advocate, 

The book is very suggestive, and will be productive 
of good wherever circulated.—Zion's Herald. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cS? Hanrer & Beoruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


[SEPTEMBER 11, 1875. 


INFANT EXTERMINATORS. 


support ; 


mind. 


{ bape King of the Body is the brain; 

the nerves its messengers; the bowels, the kidneys, 
and the pores its safeguards. 
among these attachés of the regal organ ; 
to their duty, there is nothing like the regulating, purifying, invigor- 
ating, cooling operation of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It renovates the system and restores to health both the body and tho 
SoLp By ALL Drucaists. 


the stomach its main 


Indigestion creates a violent revolt 
and, to bring them back 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH C0.’S NEW WATCH, 


** North 
Star.” 


A want long felt hitherto unsupplied. 


COIN SILVER CASE. 
Sound, Reliable, Lever Movement. 


Stem-winder, open Face, $15, 00 

17,90 
Comes within the Reach of all. 

Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not 
supply you, send to undersigned for address 
of nearest jeweler who keeps them. 

Liberal discounts to the trade, who will be 
supplied with price-liets, terms, and all par- 


ticulars on application—enclosing basiness 
card—to 


Hunt’g Case, 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO., 13 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


This cut represents the FLOBERT 


RIFLE for Fair Grounds, Shooting-Galleries, &c. PRICE 
of RIFLE, with ye finished carved stock plated and en- 
Beautifully Stock and Fancy mouuntin 


graved mountings, $10 EACH. 
each. CARTR 
ACCURATELY ‘250 feet, or may be post 
AIR GUNS $20, $25, and $27. TW 

DRUMMER TARGETS, 


3ES for the same, $3 = 1000, or $1 per box of 250. 

in the parlor, as it makes scarcsly any report and no smell. 
NTY-INCH IRON TARGETS, with bell and Square, $5 and $6. 
), $40, ‘HO. BUGLERS, $40 and $50. 


= SHOOTING OUTFITS. 


THIS GUN SI SHOOTS 


8 sent C. 


Cx 
SEND 10c. TO C ‘OVER POSTAGE on my 192-PAGE CATALOGU E, containing 300 beantifully colored and 
engraved usiretions of Fancy Targets, rr Revolvers, and all Sportsme n's Goods. Address 


RD B. SNYDER, 84 Fulton Street, New York. 


With or Without Warming Closet. 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. 


ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 Beekman 8t., & 282 Pearl St., N.Y. 


So STOVES SUITABLE FOR ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 235 


$50 to $10,000 


Has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cst. PROFIT. 


** How to Do It,” a Book on Wall St., sent free. 
Tumbridge & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 2 Wall St., N.Y. 


i8 GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 
Cleaning ‘and Polishing 
— GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
‘Try it. Sold by 
druggists, house- furnish- 
and jewelers. 

TON 


& 
No.9 9 Gola St., N. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED bY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ta” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


GENIO SCOTT 


Fishes and Fishing. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Genito C. Scotr. New Edition, containing 
Parts Six and Seven, on Southern and Mis- 
cellaneous Fishes. With numerous 
tions. Crown &vo, Cloth, &3 50, 


Coutains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh-water fishes of our American wa- 
ters, the various methods of capturing them, the tackle 
to be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish- 
culture. This book, like the author of it, is eminently 
practical, and every angler ought to have it. We 
doubt whether there is another man in America ca- 
pable of writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has 
done, such a book as this.—Spirit of the Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Brorurey twill send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to Bay part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt ef the price. 
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By i AT THE SPRING. oie | 
she sadly pauses upen the stom 
is- Her heart is weary, her step is slow, * ; the days when, not alone, 
tra- Low on the meadows the lie she sadly wate he 4 ifs cooling tlow. ander down 
The sun shines bright in the eastern sk; . To the flowing spring s ‘ | 
is lav more has the ilreary round To the pitcher so cracked and brown, 
ling And the merry robin begins his " ' That is ushered in by each day's sun; ld house on the farm 
wa To greet the jov of the coming « ay. i And then to the ole our be 
ckle | 7 ror a wearv life has Hannah had, It was carriel back by a stronger 
at trees And her, patient face has grown ul | he the hill where the streamlet tlhws 
Its I th we ant of it day new | vew-tree rows, | 
We the tasseled corn Pill the radiant There. sad and sblemn, | 
ca- And the tl Angust morn No echo finds in the heart forlor: Of | 
(;row full in the breath o ZAM And a stately ¢ | 
} lies Against the rock «does she sadly Fean, Stends pure and white where the shadews f | 
The world in wonderful bea: vac Vith a drooping head and a helpless mien, : ios "neath the stene | 
"Neath the glowing. smile of the sunny skies, eS A «quiet sleeper lies, "neath th . | 
k. And often the bitter tear-«drops rise Hannah waits the spring alone. 
by When Hannah her pitcher In the gloomy depths of the soft dark eves 
ates Where the water drips from 
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